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PREFATORY NOTE. 


——_ 


As the author’s object is to interest and instruct, 
and, if possible, inspire his readers with an ad- 
miration of the heroic deeds and spirit of their 
fathers, he takes this opportunity of expressing 
his deep thankfulness for the favourable recep- 
tion already accorded to the Life and Times of 
William Guthrie. 

With more hope and less fear than before, he 
now sends forth the second volume of this 
series, conscious that he has spared no pains in 
collecting and sifting his facts, and craving from 
his readers a careful perusal, and a candid, and 
if possible, a kindly, judgment. 

The author has scrupulously refrained from 
loading his pages with unnecessary notes: but 
to prevent possible mistakes he would like to 
call attention here to an important difference 
which formerly existed between Scotch and 
English methods of computing time and money. 
In England, until 1752, New Year’s day feli on 
the 25th of March, while in Scotland as early as 
1600 the year began with January, as indeed in 
all Catholic countries it had done ever since the 
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Papal alteration of the style in 1582. As to 
money, the difference was still greater between 
the two countries, the English pound being equi- 
valent to twelve pounds Scots. This is referred 
to in an old English couplet quoted by Scott in 
Waverley— 


‘© How can the rogues pretend to sense? 
Their pound is only twenty pence.” 


The value of money was of course much greater 
in the seventeenth century than now, as may be 
inferred from the fact that, when Baillie accepted 
the Professorship in Glasgow College and under- 
took besides to officiate once a week as minister 
of the Tron Church, his salary amounted to only 
800 pounds Scots, or £66 13s. 4d. sterling. To 
this was to be added ‘‘a convenient lodging or 
100 merks yearly to provide one.” As the merk 
was equal in value to 13s. 4d. Scots, or one 
shilling one penny and a third sterling, either 
rents were then very small or the College 
authorities not over-generous! However, by 
comparing this sum for house accommodation for 
a Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow with the price set upon Cargill’s head, 
we may have a better idea of the importance 
attached by the Government to his arrest. 
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HEROES OF THE SCOTTISH COVENANT. 


DONALD CARGILL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Early life—Rattray—St. Andrews—Ordination and 
marriage—Glasgow. 


IN the noble army of martyrs during the period 
of prelatic persecution in Scotland (1662-88), 
Cargill holds a prominent and distinguished posi- 
tion. One of the clearest-minded and most heroic 
of men, he fought a battle for truth and liberty 
which may well secure for him a warm place in 
our hearts ; and although, judged by present-day 
standards, he may sometimes appear provokingly 
narrow and scrupulous, our judgment to be just 
must take account of the widely-different char- 
acter of the age in which he lived, and the peculiar 
difficulties and trials of his life. By a recent 
writer he has been truly described as ‘‘a faithful 


watchman, moody, and self-mortified,” yet, with 
A 
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all his moodiness and sorrowfulness, “a man most 
affectionate, mild, and charitable, who within the 
boundary line of certain fixed ideas could 
vigorously think out his subject, and express his 
thoughts with great nerve and precision.” 
Moreover, for the views he held and the princi- 
ples he inculcated, he was willing to suffer and 
to die. He did not, as some ungracious pastors 
do, show his people the steep and thorny way 
to heaven, while treading himself the primrose 
path of dalliance. On the contrary, while his heart 
was subject to the operations of divine grace, his 
whole life was permeated by his faith in the 
Unseen. 
“* He had perceived the presence and the power 

Of greatness ; and deep feeling had impressed 

Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 

And colour so distinct, that on his mind 


They lay like substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense.” 


Of his early life little is known beyond the 
fact that he was born at Rattray, in Perthshire, 
in or about the year 1619*, and was the eldest 





* This is more probable than 1610, which is generally 
given as the year of his birth. In the first edition of the 
Scots Worthies (1775), p. 380, it is said that ‘‘he seems to 
have been born sometime about the year 1619.” Appar- 
ently Howie was not quite sure of the date, and merely 
inferred it from Patrick Walker’s statement that Cargill 
was ‘‘past sixty years” at his death. 
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son of a heritor of that parish, “a singularly 
godly gentleman.” The situation of the parish 
is a pleasant one, bounded, as it is, on the west 
and south by the water of Ericht, which separ- 
ates it from Blairgowrie, while from an early 
period, as we learn from Sir John Sinclair’s 
Statistical Account, the time of the inhabitants 
was happily divided between weaving and farm- 
ing. To the south-east of the village there is a 
rising ground, known by the name of Castle Hill, 
upon which a large building once stood, doubt- 
less the residence of the family of Rattray. 
About two miles north of the village is Craighall, 
a fine mansion standing upon a rock overhang- 
ing the river, at a height of about two hundred 
feet, and once a place of strength. Here Sir 
Walter Scott spent the greater part of the sum- 
mer of 1793, and Lockhart, in his Life of the 
novelist, mentions that the latter told him that 
Craighall was the original of Tullyveolan in 
Waverley. Not far from the village is a well- 
known salmon pool, which is called Keith Fish- 
ing, and which may often have attracted young 
Cargill, if his tastes and habits at all resembled 
those of Guthrie of Fenwick, which, however, is 
doubtful. The mode of fishing was curious, and 
is described in the following passage which we 
borrow from the Statistical Account already 
mentioned :—“ They make what they call a 
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drimuck, resembling thin wrought mortar, 
which they throw into the water to disturb the 
clearness of the water. The fishers stand upon 
the point of the rock with long poles and nets 
upon the end of them, with which they rake the 
pool and take up the fish.” 

From Rattray Cargill went to school at Aber- 
deen, for what reason we cannot conjecture. 
The parish schools were then excellent, thanks 
to Knox’s foresight and love of learning ; but for 
family or personal reasons Aberdeen may have 
had attractions for the young student, which his 
father’s position enabled him to enjoy without 
difficulty. 

As his name appears in the list of students 
who matriculated in St. Salvator College, St. 
Andrews, in 1645, one is left to imagine all 
sorts of things as to what may have hindered 
him from entering the University sooner, or 
at last have induced him, at the age of twenty- 
five or twenty-six, to take so important a 
step. On his return from Aberdeen, where he is 
believed to have completed his elementary educa- 
tion, had he settled down to a mercantile or agri- 
cultural life, until lifted and borne along by the 
wave of religious and patriotic enthusiasm which 
swept over the land in 1638? Or was it the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 which sent 
a thrill of joyful expectation through his soul, 
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and ultimately secured him for the work of the 
ministry, as we know, from the St. Andrews 
copy of that venerable document, it secured his 
signature? Timid and despondent by nature, 
he may have long wished to serve Christ and his ~ 
country publicly, yet have been deterred through 
a sense of his own insufficiency. Or his love of 
learning from the first may have been so slight 
that he never dreamt of prosecuting his studies 
at college until constrained to do so by the force 
of conscience in a time of national peril and en- 
thusiasm. 

So far as we can learn, he never graduated at 
St. Andrews or elsewhere, probably feeling him- 
self unable to do so, or so much engrossed with 
public affairs as to set little value on such an 
honour. Indeed, to those familiar with this 
period of Scottish history, it cannot fail to afford 
matter for continual surprise that the work of our 
schools and colleges could have been carried on 
at all, amid the excitement and confusion 
which prevailed. When the disputes between 
Cavaliers and Covenanters, Resolutioners and 
Protesters, divided the professors and students 
into separate camps, it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that the calm and leisure required for 
successful study should remain unbroken. Ke- 
ferring to the Glasgow College, Robert Baillie 
says :—‘‘ These diverse months all discipline has 
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been loose among us. . . . no examinations 
at the end of the year, no solemn laureation, nor 
much attendance on classes.” A similar state of 
things, only probably much worse, prevailed in 
St. Andrews, where, after the battle of Philips- 
haugh (September, 1645), the more distinguished 
prisoners were tried in the large hall of the 
University Library, and Parliament sat from the 
26th of November till February 6th, 1646. The 
excitement was all the greater that Montrose, 
whom Leslie defeated at Philipshaugh, had been 
a student of St. Andrews, and had many friends 
and sympathisers there. Still the Covenanters, 
with Argyll at their head, were jubilant at their 
victory, and spared not the captive Cavaliers ; 
and while mourning over their fate, and record- 
ing the names and titles of those who were de- 
capitated by the “ Maiden,” or Scotch guillotine, 
which was brought over from Dundee for that 
purpose, even Andrew Lang admits that, “in 
attempting to estimate the conduct of the clergy 
and Argyll, we must not forget how much 
Argyll had suffered from Montrose, who had 
sacked his country, and how much the populace 
of Scotland had endured from the savagery of 
Montrose’s Irish.” A few month’s later, immedi- 
ately before the coronation of Charles II. at 
Scone, St. Andrews was once more the scene of 
unusual excitement. The house is still pointed 
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out where Charles lodged during this memorable 
visit, when the silver keys of the city were 
delivered to him, and Samuel Rutherford lec- 
tured him well on the duties of kings. This 
was the time when, in ordinary course, Cargill 
should have taken his degree, and charity forbids 
that we should demand any other reason for his 
failure to do so than the unsettled state of public 
affairs. 

Perhaps, however, it was partly due to his 
natural timidity and self-depreciation, which also 
almost succeeded in turning him aside from the 
ministry. Notwithstanding his father’s ex- 
press desire that he should enter this profession, 
it seemed for a time, on completing his course of 
philosophy, as though he would be unable to 
muster sufficient courage and resolution. Fears 
came to him, as they have come to other holy 
men. The work, he said, was too great a bur- 
den for his weak shoulders, and he was too un- 
worthy. Of him, as of Dante, it might be said :— 

‘* Behold as he 
Who wills and wills not, and, by new thoughts tost, 


Changes his plans, and all his projects flee, 
So stood he on that dusky hillside lost.” 


At length, during a day which he had set apart 
for special prayer and fasting, that he might 
consider and enquire regarding the Lord’s will in 
the matter, the words of Ezekiel (ch. iii. 1), 
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“‘Son of man, eat this roll and go speak unto the 
house of Israel,” were borne so strongly in upon 
his mind, that he felt compelled to throw aside 
his scruples and devote himself to the study of 
theology. According to Professor James Wod- 
row, the father of the historian, who was a 
fellow-student and on terms of intimacy with 
him, he was peculiarly shy and _ reserved, 
troubled with sore temptations, too, which 
occasionally assumed an alarming form, and 
almost led him, oftener than once, to put an end 
to his life. His sense of sin was strong, and his 
doubts and fears most disquieting; though gradu- 
ally, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, with the aid of the 
promises, he escaped from this Slough of Des- 
pond. In a short paper which he wrote and 
signed immediately before his death, he makes 
the following statement :—‘“‘It is near thirty 
years since He made it sure, and since that time 
(though there has fallen out much sin), yet I was 
never out of an assurance of His interest, nor 
long out of sight of His presence. He has 
dandled me and kept me lively, and never left 
me behind, though I was ofttimes turning 
back.” 

On the 13th April, 1653, he was licenced by 
the Presbytery of St. Andrews, and two 
years later, in the spring of 1655, he was 
ordained minister of the Barony Church, 
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Glasgow. When the call to this charge was first 
presented to him, he felt much disposed to de- 
cline it, and, indeed, was in the act of leaving the 
city that he might escape further solicitation. 
But just as he was mounting his horse a woman 
said to him, “Sir, you have promised to preach 
on Thursday: have you appointed a meal for 
poor starving people, and will you go away and 
not giveit? If you do, the curse of God will go 
with you.” This address so moved him that he 
relinquished his purpose and remained, asking 
her and others at the same time to pray for him 
that he might have grace to be faithful. His 
faith was also strengthened by this curious co- 
incidence, that the text prescribed by the 
Presbytery for his trial discourse was the very 
one from Ezekiel which he had formerly received 
as a message from God. ‘This circumstance con- 
firmed him more in the conviction that the call 
was from God, and that He would not send him 
a warfare on His own charges, but would make 
His grace sufficient for him, and perfect His 
strength in his weakness. 

The charge to which he was now appointed 
had been left vacant in the spring of 1653, 
by the death of Zachary Boyd, whose name is 
honourably associated with the University of 
Glasgow, in which he held successively the 
offices of Dean of Faculty, Rector, and Vice- 
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Chancellor, and which still possesses his portrait 
and bust, the former in the Senate Room, 
and the latter in the Hunterian Museum. Mr. 
Zachary, as he was generally called, had been 
minister of the Barony from 1623, and at his 
death left to the University a large sum of 
money, as well as his library and MSS., from 
which splendid legacy the old College Buildings 
in High Street were erected, under the care of 
Principal Gillespie. At the time Cargill entered 
upon his pastorate the melancholy dispute 
between the Resolutioners and _ Protesters, 
which then divided and distracted the Church, 
was at its height, and the feelings of bitterness 
and wrath engendered by it had already helped 
to prolong this vaeancy. But the opposition, 
which had hitherto been offered to the settle- 
ment of a protesting minister, was now with- 
drawn, and the vacant pulpit was again filled by 
an earnest and faithful preacher of the Gospel. 
At the Reformation, in 1560, Glasgow could 
boast of only 4,500 inhabitants, for whose 
spiritual wants the Cathedral—also known as St. 
Mungo’s and the High Church—was provided 
and was served by one minister. In 1588 
a second was appointed as colleague, while 
in 1592 another congregation was formed 
and another minister provided. For this new 
congregation the old Church of St. Mary’s was 
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repaired, but from the fact that the “tron” or 
public weights were kept in the steeple it re- 
ceived the name of the Tron Church, which it 
retains to this day. This addition to the 
number of city congregations was soon followed 
by another, in which our readers may be ex- 
pected to feel a special interest. The inhabi- 
tants of “the paroch of Glasgow, without the 
town and territory of the samen,” having applied 
to have a minister for themselves, their applica- 
tion was considered and approved, and in July, 
1595, the Rev. Alexander Rowat was ordained 
as the first minister of the Barony. The place 
assigned to him and his congregation for worship 
was the crypt of the Cathedral, which is the 
finest in the kingdom, and to which Scott 
refers in the following extract from Hob Roy: 
“Conceive an extensive range of low-browed, 
dark, and twilight vaults, such as are used for 
sepulchres in other countries, and had long been 
dedicated to the same purpose in this, a portion 
of which was seated with pews and used as a 
church. The part of the vaults thus occupied, 
though capable of containing a congregation of 
many hundreds, bore a small proportion to the 
darker and more extensive caverns which yawned 
around what may be called the inhabited space. 
In those waste regions of oblivion, dusky banners 
and tattered escutcheons indicated the graves of 
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those who were once doubtless princes in Israel. 
Inscriptions which could only be read by the 
painful antiquary, in language as obsolete as the 
act of devotional charity which they implored, 
invited the passengers to pray for the souls of 
those whose bodies rested beneath.” 

Such was the Laigh Kirk or Barony, where 
the people assembled to whom Cargill was 
appointed to preach, while the Cathedral itself 
was by this time divided into two parts, provid- 
ing accommodation for two separate congrega- 
tions, each of which was served by two ministers. 
In the Inner or High Kirk were James Durham, 
the author of Commentaries on the Song of 
Solomon and the Apocalypse, who married the 
widow of Zachary Boyd and died in 1658, and 
John, Carstares, the father of an eminent man, who 
afterwards became the trusty friend and coun- 
cillor of William Il. In the Outer Kirk were 
Patrick Gillespie, who became Principal of the 
University in 1653, but continued to hold his 
ministerial office, and Andrew Gray, who married 
a daughter of Robert Baillie of Jerviswood, and 
died on the 8th Feb., 1656, in the third year of 
his ministry. Gray was succeeded by Robert 
M‘Ward, who was born in Glenluce, and after- 
wards, during his exile in Holland, became the 
minister of the Scotch Church in Rotterdam, 
where he died in 1681, at the age of 54, 
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Cargill’s congregation was entirely distinct from 
the other two, though all met under the same 
roof ; yet, doubtless, he and his colleagues were 
closely joined together in ministerial fellowship 
and work. From the minutes of Session of 
August and September, 1656, it appears that 
both congregations overhead were large and 
flourishing. The magistrates, we there learn, 
were requested to increase the accommodation in 
both places, “in regard that they do not con- 
tain those that come to hear on Sabbath and 
week days ;” and after consideration an Act was 
issued that the Kirks should be “enlarged by 
lofting and otherwise as shall be convenient.” 
Let us hope that Cargill was gracious enough not 
to grudge his brethren either their superior ac- 
commodation or their overflowing congregations. 

From a Report drawn up in 1656 by one of 
Cromwell’s officers, and addressed to the ‘ Right 
Honourable the Commissioners of Appeals,” we 
extract the following interesting passage: “ Glas- 
gow is a very neate burghe towne, lying upon the 
banks of the river Clyde, which, riseing in Annan- 
dale, runns by Glasgow and Kirkpatrick, disbur- 
thening itself into the frith of Dunbarton. This 
towne, seated in a pleasant and fruitful soil, and 
consisting of 4 streets handsomely built in forme 
of a cross, is one of the most considerablest burghs 
of Scotland, as well for the structure as trade of 
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it. The inhabitants, all but the students of the 
College which is here, are traders and dealers : 
Some for Ireland with small smiddy coales in 
open boats from four to ten tonnes, from whence 
they bring hoops, ronges, barrell-staves, meal, 
oats, and butter: Some for France with pladd- 
ing, coales, and hering (of which there is great 
fishing yearly in the western sea), for which they 
return saltpetre, rozin, and prunes: Some to 
Norway for timber; and every one with their 
neighbours the Highlanders.” Twelve vessels, 
carrying 957 tons in all, formed then the mercan- 
tile fleet of what is now one of the principal sea- 
ports in the British Empire. At first a mere 
bishop’s burgh, its Provost and three Bailies 
being appointed by the Archbishop, it took its 
place, in 1636, among royal burghs, and in 1641 
it was erected into a temporal lordship in favour 
of the Duke of Lennox, to whom at the same 
time was transferred the right of nominating the 
magistrates. 

As yet, however, Glasgow was a comparatively 
small town, its population, even in 1660, having 
reached only 14,600. Two years before Cargill’s 
ordination, a great fire had destroyed a third 
part of it, and left many families homeless and 
destitute. This proved a blessing in more ways 
than one, the houses and shops destroyed being 
soon replaced by others of a more substantial 
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kind, while the temporal losses of the people made 
them more susceptible to spiritual impressions. 

It was a time of much religious interest, when, 
notwithstanding the unhappy disputes by which 
the Church was divided, the cause of Christ 
prospered in no ordinary degree. Kirkton, the 
historian of the Church, speaks of “the great 
success the Word preached had in sanctifying 
the people of the nation ;” and a godly minister, 
who survived the persecution and was privileged 
to see and enjoy many of the fruits of the Revolu- 
tion Settlement, gives the following remarkable 
testimony :—‘ When I compare the times before 
the Restoration with the times since the Revolu- 
tion, I must own that the young ministers preach 
accurately and methodically ; but there was far 
more of the power and efficacy of the Spirit, and 
the grace of God went more along with sermons 
in those days than now. For my part, (all the 
glory be to God), I seldom set foot in a 
pulpit in those times, but I had notice of some 
blessed effects of the Word.” ‘Thus, according to 
a well-known principle of the divine government, 
was God evidently preparing Scotland for the 
fiery trial through which she was to pass. 

We have no specimens of Cargill’s preaching 
in the Barony ; but, if we may judge from his 
character and future career, we need not doubt 
that he sought to declare to his people the whole 
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counsel of God, and that he did this with all the 
greater urgency and fulness that he could not fail 
to discern, from many significant events,~the 
disastrous times that were approaching. 

Soon after his ordination he married Margaret 
Brown, widow of Andrew Bethune of Blebo, who 
died within a year. Her three sons and two 
daughters by her former husband doubtless re- 
mained under his care and received as much 
attention from him as though they had been his 
own children. Little, however, is known of him 
at this time, beyond the fact stated by Wodrow 
“that he was a pious and zealous minister, and a 
successful preacher of the Gospel.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Immediate Results of Restoration—Cargill’s Hjection 
from the Barony—Preaches near Glasgow—Sermon 
on Isaiah, lxiu. 9. 


THE year 1662 is memorable in Scottish history 
on account of the dishonourable attempt of 
Charles II. to re-establish Prelacy in Scotland 
contrary to the religious convictions of the nation 
and his own solemn oath. His Restoration to 
the throne two years before had created much 
joy in every part of the island, and nowhere 
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more than in Scotland. Notwithstanding their 
painful and protracted sufferings on his account, 
none were more faithful in their allegiance or 
more willing to uphold and defend his cause, 
even with their lives, than the Scottish people. 
Without pausing to consider the probable 
consequences of their act, they had pro- 
claimed him king at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
immediately on receiving the tidings of his 
father’s death ; in the following year they wel- 
comed him with open arms when he landed on 
their shores; and at the battle of Dunbar 
(September 3, 1650), in which they were defeated 
by Cromwell and the English, no fewer than 
3000 fell, among whom were several ministers. 
Notwithstanding their long experience of the 
heartless duplicity and treachery at which he was 
so thorough and accomplished an adept, with 
that loyalty for which Scotchmen have always 
been proverbial they hailed with delight his 
accession to the throne of his fathers on the 29th 
May, 1662. Soon, however, their laughter was 
turned into heaviness, and their joy into mourn- 
ing. Early in the following year two Acts were 
passed by which their liberties were overthrown, 
the Act of Supremacy which appointed the king as 
supreme judge in all matters civil and ecclesias- 
tical, and the Act Rescissory whereby the 
National Covenant and Solemn League and 
B 
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Covenant were publicly repudiated, and all the 
proceedings in connection with the work of 
Reformation declared rebellious and treasonable. 
Moreover, these measures were accompanied by 
events of the most painful and ominous character. 
On the 27th of May, 1661, the noble Marquis of 
Argyll, the tried and trusty champion of freedom, 
was beheaded, and not many days later the Rev. 
James Guthrie, of Stirling, ‘the short man who 
could not bow,” was also led to the scaffold. 
These zealous and faithful defenders of Presby- 
tery being thus removed, Charles issued a pro- 
clamation, announcing his resolution “to inter- 
pose his royal authority for restoring the Church 
of Scotland to its right government of bishops, 
as it was before the late troubles.” Four 
ministers were elected to fill the episcopal office 
(namely, Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, and Leigh- 
ton), on whose return from London, where they 
had received episcopal ordination, the Scottish 
Parliament passed an Act, restoring them to all 
their ancient prerogatives, both temporal and 
spiritual. Many ministers having refused to 
acknowledge their authority, it was further 
enacted that, in the event of continuing to 
do so, they should be banished from their manses, 
parishes, and presbyteries, and their churches 
declared vacant. On this occasion Fairfoul, who 
was now Archbishop of Glasgow, judging all 
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others by himself, as such men are wont to do, 
loudly asserted that there would not be ten who 
would risk their stipend by refusing to conform. 
But, as on another and more recent occasion,* 
God had reserved far more in the land for Him- 
self and His service than their enemies ever 
imagined, and, when the day of trial came, between 
three and four hundred ministers sacrificed their 
worldly all for the honour of Christ and the free- 
dom and purity of His Church. 

Fourteen belonged to the Presbytery of Glas- 
gow, and among these, as one would naturally 
expect, was Donald Cargill of the Barony. 
Indeed on this, as on other occasions, he enjoyed 
the enviable notoriety of being singled out as 
the special object of prelatic hatred and oppres- 
sion. A few months earlier, on the 29th of May, 
he had exposed himself to grave suspicion and 
censure. The day had been appointed as one 
of thanksgiving in commemoration of “the 
King’s birth and blessed Restoration,” and in 
some places was signalised by acts of the most 
wanton and profane description. In Edinburgh, 
for example, the Covenants were torn in pieces 
by the common hangman, and in Linlithgow 
ignominiously burned. Meanwhile, a very 
different scene was enacted in the Barony. It 





* The Disruption of 1843, when 474 ministers left the 
Establishment, and formed the Free Church of Scotland, 
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happened to be the very day on which Cargill 
was accustomed to give his weekly lecture, and, 
on entering the pulpit and seeing the church un- 
usually crowded, he observed—‘‘ We are not 
come here to keep this day upon the account for 
which others keep it. We thought once to have 
blessed the day wherein the king came home 
again, but now we think we shall have reason to 
curse it; and if any of you come here in order to 
the solemnising of this day, we desire you to 
remove.” These and similar words so stirred the 
hatred of his enemies that soon afterwards an 
attempt was made to apprehend him, though 
fortunately without success. As the soldiers 
entered by one door he escaped by another, and 
they had to content themselves with locking the 
door and taking away the keys of the church. 
A few months later, in October, 1662, the follow- 
ing Act was emitted by the Council, in which 
reference is made to the preceding incident. 
‘Information being given that Mr. Donald 
Cargill, minister of the Barony Church of Glas- 
gow, has not only disobeyed the Acts of Parlia- 
ment for keeping an anniversary day of thanks- 
giving for his Majesty’s happy Restoration, and 
for obtaining a lawful presentation and collation 
from the Archbishop of Glasgow before the 20th 
of Sept., last, but that also his carriage hath been 
seditious, and that he hath deserted his flock 


s 
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(sic /), to their great prejudice, by want of the 
ordinances, therefore the Lords of Council de- 
clare the foresaid church to be vacant, and at the 
disposal of the lawful patron. And for avoiding 
the inconveniences that may follow by his resid- 
ing at Glasgow or places near adjacent, they 
command and charge the said Mr. Donald Cargill 
not to reside in any place on the South side of 
the river Tay, and to cause transport his family 
and what belongs to him out of the town of 
Glasgow before the lst Nov. next to come: with 
certification that if he be found to contravene 
and be seen on this side of Tay, he shall be 
apprehended, imprisoned, and proceeded against 
as a, seditious person.” 

It was, doubtless, a fortunate circumstance that 
the district to which he was banished was one 
with which, both by birth and marriage, he was 
already closely connected. The mansion of 
Blebo, his wife’s former home, stands amid 
wooded picturesque grounds a few miles to the 
east of Cupar, and not far from St. Andrews. 
Containing, as it did not long ago, the portraits 
of Cardinal Beaton and of Archbishop Sharp, the 
latter by the Archbishop’s daughter, it is difficult 
to think of it as affording shelter to the perse- 
cuted Covenanter. Strange things, however, 
have often happened ; and during his enforced 
exile, north of the Tay, the minister of the 
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Barony may have turned his steps to Blebo, as 
well as Rattray, and in both have found frequent 
and precious opportunities of preaching the 
glorious gospel of Christ. If Samuel Ruther- 
ford’s banishment to Aberdeen, and Walter 
Pringle’s to Elgin, proved a blessing to these 
northern cities, there is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that Cargill’s enforced residence 
in Fife and Perthshire may have been followed 
by similar results. Indeed, to a larger extent 
than is generally known, the enemies of the 
Gospel in this way scattered its blessings broad- 
cast over Scotland, and other lands too. Holland, 
so long a place of refuge to our exiles, received 
more than it gave, and those who crossed the 
English Border, especially from the Merse and 
Teviotdale, carried with them an abundant 
blessing to many districts in Northumberland.* 

Cargill’s heart, however, remained with his 
people in Glasgow. 

For the next two or three years, as we learn 
from various sources, he continued to lurk in and 
around the city, embracing every opportunity 
that offered itself of ministering to his people, 
either in their own homes or in the fields. This, 
of course, was done at the risk of liberty and 





* The Covenanters of the Merse, by the Rev. T. Wood 
Brown, M.A., p. 77. 
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life, which, however, like Paul, he counted not 
dear unto himself that he might finish his course 
with joy, and the ministry which he had received 
of the Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel of the 
Grace of God. It also exposed him to serious 
anxieties and privations, which injuriously 
affected his health, and for a time almost de- 
prived him of his voice. Still, so great even 
then was his desire to be engaged in his Master’s 
service, that when his friend, the Rev. John 
Blackadder, was invited to preach in the neigh- 
bourhood he agreed to share the work with him 
on the next Sabbath. The text he chose was, 
Is. xliv. 3, “I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground, I will 
pour My blessing upon thy seed and My blessing 
upon thine offspring.” When the people saw 
him rise to address them, they were afraid they 
would not be able to hear ; and yet he preached 
with so much power that Mr. Blackadder after- 
wards said, “ Ye that have such preaching have 
no need to invite strangers to you—make a good 
use of your mercy.” 

We have not been able to find any trace of 
this particular sermon ; but some notes of others 
which we have in our possession may, however 
meagre, afford us an idea of his style as a 
preacher. We cannot, of course, claim that his 
sermons were of equal value, or that they were 
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even accurately reported. Indeed, his occasional 
quaintness, and even obscurity, must have made 
this task peculiarly difficult. Yet there is 
always evidence of clear thought and earnest and 
devout application ; and though the expression 
with which his enemies occasionally taunted him, 
‘one word more,” seems to have been often on 
his lips, he was remarkable for brevity both in 
prayer and in preaching. Once, when remon- 
strated with on this point by those who would 
fain have listened longer to his words, and who 
said: “O, Sir! ’tis long betwixt meals, and we 
are in a starving condition,” he replied, “ Ever 
since I bowed a knee in good earnest to pray, I 
never durst pray and preach with my gifts ; and 
where my heart is not affected and comes not up 
with my mouth, I always thought it time for me 
to quit it. What comes not from my heart I 
have little hope that it will go to the heart of 
others.” 

Frequently, however, as appears from the 
notes in our possession, he preached from the 
same text on different occasions, not repeating 
himself at any length, but only recapitulating at 
the outset the principal thoughts he had already 
expressed, and then proceeding to present 
another aspect of the subject. This may 
account for the apparently incomplete and 
fragmentary character of some of his sermons, 
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which originally formed part of a series, and 
were delivered even at considerable intervals of 
time. Thus, Howie’s Collection contains two on 
John viii. 34-36, the one preached near Glasgow, 
and the other, a month later, at Quarrel-Holes, 
on the Duneaton Water, near Elvanfoot; while 
on another text (1 John, iii. 8) we have evidence 
of three sermons having been delivered later still, 
and at intervals of ten or fourteen days, all 
short and containing passages in Cargill’s best 
and most characteristic style. The lengthened 
interval suggests at times the dangers to which 
he was exposed, some of his sermons, indeed, 
giving evidence, by their brevity and abrupt 
ending, of being interrupted by the approach of 
the soldiers. 

In reading these sermons, even in their 
obviously imperfect form, it is easy to see that 
one secret of his popularity was that indescrib- 
able quality of preaching known as “ unction,” 
more common long ago than now, which appeals 
to the emotional part of our nature, and suggests 
that the preacher believes and feels what he 
says. Thus he begins the last of his sermons on 
1 John, iii. 8, in the following lofty strain :— 

“OQ, sweet Author, and O, sweet action! The 
Son of God, sweeter there cannot be. He hath 
a heart to love, a mouth to kiss, arms to embrace, 
a bosom to comfort, a back for our burdens, and 
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a hand to help us. But as He is a sweet Author, 
so there is a sweet action. I say, a sweet action. 
What is the action? Redemption and conver- 
sion, liberation and conversation. What libera- 
tion? Liberation from the greatest and basest 
of thraldoms, and the greatest and gloriousest of 
liberties. What is lower than devils, and what is 
higher than Christ ? What is more base than 
Satan’s drudgery and what is more glorious than 
Christ’s freedom? But O, sweet conversion! 
What is conversion? It is to raise up a princess 
out of ashes, and, when she is risen, to place 
her and set her in glory, that she may be 
eternal and return to ashes no more. Now we 
shall say that word over again, O, sweet Author, 
and O, sweet action!” 

This note of joyful confidence is continued in 
the following sermon, which is now published 
for the first time :— 


Isaiah Ixiii. 9.—‘‘In all their affliction He was 
afflicted, and the angel of His presence saved them.” 


The heart of God is strangely knit to some. It 
goes through all with them. It is said of a friend 
that he loveth at all times, and a brother is born for 
adversity, but where can this friend be found? 
Surely God is this Friend. But with whom is He 
well pleased? It is with those who are in Christ 
Jesus, that is, not only those who are in the eternal 
purpose of God, but such as are actually engrafted 
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into Christ. He loves them, not with the love of 
benevolence or the love of election, but with the love 
of complacency. But though he loves them he does 
not, as some might expect, give them the fulness of 
the world or make them free of the Cross. On the 
contrary, no sooner is he reconciled to them than he 
puts them under the yoke and removes from them 
those superfluities that might keep them from de- 
lighting in Himself. For that delight is mutual : 
the more you delight in God, the more He will de- 
light in you. Do not expect, then, that you will 
escape affliction, but rejoice in what the text says— 
« Tn all their affliction He was afflicted.” 


Now in speaking a little to these words— 


Obs. 1. The love of God in its acts or outgoings to 
his people. It shows itself (1)in His tender sym- 
pathy with them in their afflictions. (2) In saving 
them by the angel of His presence. It would be 
accounted a wonderful kindness for a king to send 
his own physician to cure some person at a great dis- 
tance. How great, then, the kindness and condes- 
cension of God in sending the Son of His love. (3) 
In redeeming them. Redemption and salvation 
differ in this, that salvation is merely the deliver- 
ance of a person oppressed or detained, whether 
justly or unjustly. Redemption is the payment of 
a ransom in order to procure his deliverance. (4) 
By bearing and carrying them all their days. They 
have no feet. They would never go to heaven unless 
He carried them. O, how long hath He thus borne 
the church of God! When He hath set down one 
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generation in heaven He takes up another on the 
earth, and so the work goes on. Now, whether are 
you carried by God or the devil? The end is two- 
fold. The devil carries all his and throws them into 
the pit of destruction. God carries all His to 
glory. 

Obs. 2. That God shews His love to His people in 
all their afflictions. He could keep them from these 
altogether if He pleased, but sympathizing with them 
in their projects and bringing them out of them is 
His glory. 

(1) We must not expect the Lord’s love to be a 
fond love that will not suffer a breath of cold air to 
blow on us. That, you know, is but a mother-like 
fondness, and there is no wisdom init. But there is 
the greatest of wisdom here, and the greatest of love 
although the wisdom is sometimes so great that it 
overshadows His love. 

(2) They will not only have afflictions, but many 
of them. We could say something here that ye 
would wonder at. We know not if there have been 
any more afflicted on the earth than the elect of God. 
It is true that some of the wicked and reprobate have 
been greatly troubled, but we are persuaded that 
there are some of the afflictions of God’s people 
greater than what any of the ungodly ever suffer on 
the earth. Still, in all these afflictions there are two 
sources of comfort at least— 

(1) They are for their good. It may have been 
long since He hath laid aside their sin, but He is 
pursuing them with affliction ; and why? it is for 
their good. Our earthly parents sometimes corrected 
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us for their pleasure, but He for our profit to make 
us partakers of His holiness. 

(2) He sympathises with them in all their troubles. 

But to speak of the Lord’s sympathy with His 
people in their afflictions, we confess before you 
all we cannot well understand it. We cannot under- 
stand how He can be afflicted, yet there are some 
things we can guess and only guess at a little. 

(1) His glory suffers with us. Sometimes it is 
trampled under foot or given to another. As it is 
said : ‘‘He delivered His glory into the enemy’s 
hand.” 

(2) The sufferings of His people go near to His 
heart, as the sickness of a child goes near the 
mother’s heart. It’s true God cannot properly 
suffer. Sorrow and suffering have somewhat of 
weakness in them, and He is above all this. But 
speaking after the manner of men, the sufferings of 
His people go near His heart. It may be some 
think that the Lord regards them not; let others 
say so, but let not us. 

(3) Jesus Christ has a man’s heart within Him. 
His nature was in all points like our own, but with- 
out sin ; and the more excellent the nature the more 
true the love and sympathy. 

(4) The sympathy of Christ extends to all our 
afflictions. O the greatness and constancy of His 
love! He was tempted in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin. 

In conclusion, rejoice, and again I say rejoice. 
Are they afflicting you? then they are afflicting God 
also. Be assured, then, that God will avenge you. 
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Are our sufferings great, are they painful sufferings ? 
His glory will be more conspicuous in redeeming us 
from them. We should submit to God, then, who 
hath marked out for us this path to walk in, namely, 
through the deep waters of affliction, in order that 
His glory may appear in bringing us through, when 
the world has been thinking we were past all hope 
and saying, ‘‘look no more after them, for they can 
never extricate themselves.” Now saving and re- 
deeming is the great thing the Church must look for, 
and not for being kept free from persecutions and 
afflictions. Especially when the waters have come 
up unto our very souls, and deep calleth unto deep, 
and all God’s billows pass over us, then it is the time 
for Him to interfere. His love will never suffer us 
to remain always in the state of affliction if it be in 
His power to deliver us. And as we know that it is 
in His power, we may feel assured we shall be saved 
and redeemed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Scots Mile Act—Bishops’ drag-net—High Commission— 
Standing Army—Pentland Rising —First and Second 
Indulgence—Sermon on 2 Cor., vi. 17-18. 


IT may serve to illustrate the spirit and character 
of the men now in power, as well as their persis- 
tent yet unsuccessful attempts to change the 
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religion of a people, if we refer briefly to some of 
the Acts passed between 1662 and 1669, when, 
for political reasons, the first Indulgence was 
granted to the Presbyterians. In August, 1663, 
it was enacted that all the non-conforming minis- 
ters, with their families, should remove from 
their parishes within three weeks, and not be 
allowed, under pain of sedition, to reside 
within twenty miles of the same, or within six 
miles of Edinburgh or any Cathedral, or three 
miles of any royal burgh. This, which was 
known as the Scots Mile Act, was followed by 
another, whose principal object was to compel 
the people to attend the services of the curates, 
who were the unworthy successors of the outed 
ministers, and frequently were very ignorant 
and dissipated men. In case of reiusal, each 
nobleman, gentleman, or heritor was to suffer 
the loss of a fourth part of that year’s rent in 
which he was accused and convicted : every yeo- 
man, tenant, or farmer the loss of such a propor- 
tion of their moveables as his Majesty’s Council 
should think fit, not exceeding a fourth part 
thereof: while every burgess was to lose the 
right of trading, and all other privileges within 
the burgh, together with a fourth part of his 
moveables. This Act, known as the “ Bishops’ 
drag-net,” was frequently altered, amended, and 
confirmed in the interests of the Bishops, and, 
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however unsuccessful in attaining its object to 
their satisfaction, was, nevertheless, justly re- 
garded by them as their strongest Charter. 

In January, 1664, at the instigation of Arch- 
bishop Sharp of St. Andrews, a new Court cor- 
responding to the Star-Chamber of England, 
was established by royal prerogative, regarding 
which Wodrow observes: “The chief work of 
this High Commission is to maintain the Bishops, 
and to use the utmost endeavours that the Acts 
of Parliament and Council be executed. What 
an untowardly and ill-thriving weed was Prelacy 
in this kingdom! And what pains and force 
must be used to plant and maintain it! The 
authority of Parliament, it seems, is not enough, 
the executions of the Privy Council do not 
suffice, even when supported by the quarterings 
of the army. ‘The Prelates must have this new 
Court set up for their support, and to put the 
laws made in their power into execution.” It 
has also been compared to the lion’s cave in the 
fable, where there were many footsteps going to 
the cave, but none returning! In 1666 another 
engine of cruelty was devised by Sharp, and 
brought into active use. The High Commission 
having failed and been dissolved, he hastened to 
London, and prevailed upon the King to levy a 
standing army “for guarding the Prelates, exe- 
cuting arbitrary commands, and suppressing 
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the fanatics.” This army was placed under the 
command of Thomas Dalziel of Binns, an excep- 
tionally cruel and coarse man, whose cruelty at 
last goaded the people to insurrection, and whose 
name in some parts of the country is still re- 
membered with detestation and regarded as one 
of evil omen. Another proclamation, also, was 
issued on October 11th of this year, according 
to which all masters were made responsible for 
their servants’ conformity, all heritors for their 
tenants’: magistrates of burghs had to answer 
for the conduct of the inhabitants, and, in case 
of refusal, masters, heritors, and magistrates 
were all subjected to the severest penalties. 

Can we wonder at the existence of wide-spread 
disaffection, with a general disposition to break 
into open hostilities against the Gcvernment, 
or can we be surprised that the authorities 
themselves had begun to fear that they had 
carried their repressive measures a little too 
far, and destroyed their own cause by undue 
severity ? Indeed, at this time the panic of the 
Council was extreme, and in the apprehension of 
an outbreak the Archbishop of Glasgow was 
hastily despatched to London to solicit a 
warrant, which was obtained and put in 
execution, for the immediate imprisonment of 
about twenty gentlemen in the West, among 
whom were General Montgomery, brother of the 

Cc 
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Earl of Eglinton, and Sir William Muir of Row- 
allan, the friend and neighbour of Guthrie of 
Fenwick. 

A rebellion actually did take place, on a small 
scale, which, however, proved premature and 
abortive. Provoked by the cruelty of Sir James 
Turner, one of Dalziel’s officers, who was then 
harrying the country around Dumfries, some of 
the Covenanters succeeded in seizing him and 
disarming his troop. They then marched to 
Lanark, where they renewed the Covenant, and 
emitted a Public Declaration, in which they 
justified their conduct in betaking themselves to 
the fields “for self-defence ;” after which they 
marched, by Bathgate, to Edinburgh, where they 
failed to obtain the support they expected, and 
in whose neighbourhood, at Rullion Green, they 
were finally defeated and dispersed. To this 
defeat of the Covenanters Lady Nairne refers in 
an exquisite poem, from which we quote the 
following stanzas :— 


“The pilgrim’s feet here oft will tread 

O’er this sequestered scene, 

To mark where Scotland’s martyrs lie 
In lonely Rullion Green. 

To muse o’er those who fought and fell, 
All Presbyterians true — 

Who held the League and Covenant, 
Who waved the banner blue ! 
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‘* Like partridge to the mountain driven, 
Oh, lang and sairly tried ! 
Their cause they deemed the cause o’ Heaven, — 
For that they lived and died. 
Together here they met and prayed, 
Ah ! ne’er to meet again ; 
Their windin’ sheet the bluidy plaid, 
Their grave lone Rullion’s Green, 


** Ah! here they sang the holy strain, 

Sweet Martyrs’ melodie ; 

When every heart and every voice 
Arose in harmonie. 

The listenin’ echoes all around 
Gave back their soft reply ; 

While angels heard the hallowed sound, 
And bore it to the sky. 


‘Oh! faithless King, hast thou forgot 
Who gave to thee thy crown ? 
Hast thou forgot thy solemn oath 

At Holyrood and Scone ? 
Oh ! fierce Dalziel, thy ruthless rage 
Wrought langsome misery ; 
What Scottish heart could ever gie 
A benison to thee ? 


This event, which is known as the Pentland 
Rising, led, in the first instance, to increased 
severity, and most cruel hardships and sufferings 
among the persecuted ; yet ere long, through a 
change of policy, a momentary respite was ob- 
tained, and the Prelatists, so long accustomed to 
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rule without hindrance, were obliged to be satis- 
fied with more moderate measures. Sharp was 
dismissed from the management of affairs, and 
confined to his diocese; the Earl of Rothes 
was stripped of all his offices except that of 
Chancellor ; while Lauderdale, who had always 
disliked the Prelatic domination, became the 
sole and supreme master of Scotland. As 
Lord Maitland, the latter had at one time 
been a zealous friend of the Covenanters, and 
had sat as one of the Scottish Commissioners 
in the Westminster Assembly of Divines. At a 
later period he joined the Engagers, and, after 
their defeat in 1648, had to do penance in the 
church at Largs, which humiliation he never 
altogether forgave. Having forsaken the Coven- 
anters, and become a friend and favourite of 
Charles, he rushed into a course of the wildest 
extravagance, and, even in that age of bold, bad 
men, became prominent for his wickedness. By 
a strange turn in the wheel of fortune, he was 
now at the head of affairs in Scotland, and, 
fortunately for the country, he called to his aid 
a different class of men from those who had been 
the willing tools of Middleton and Rothes. The 
most distinguished of them was Sir Robert 
Moray, one of the most capable and deserving 
of his age, and best known to posterity as one 
of the founders and first president of the Royal 
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Society of London. Having made a journey 
through the West, he declared on his return 
that “the clergy were such a set of men, 
so ignorant and so scandalous, that it was not 
possible to support them, unless the greater part 
of them could be turned out, and better men 
found to be put in their places, but it was not 
easy to know how this could be done.” After 
this we need not be surprised to learn that he 
was no favourite with the Prelates, which fact, 
however, so far as Lauderdale was concerned, 
was rather a recommendation than otherwise. 
Supported by such men, and influenced by an 
inherent dislike to Prelacy, Lauderdale’s first 
measures were of a moderate and conciliatory 
character. The large standing army was dis- 
banded, only a small reserve force, such as 
had always existed since the Restoration, being 
retained. Sir James Turner and other officers 
like him were prosecuted and punished for their 
cruelties and misconduct ; an indemnity was pro- 
mised to those who had been engaged in the 
recent insurrection, while greater leniency be- 
gan to be shown towards the outed ministers. 
Of this an interesting illustration occurs in con- 
nection with the subject of this memoir. It will 
be remembered that he had been banished north 
of the Tay, and threatened with serious penalties 
should he fail to obey this sentence. It will also 
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be remembered that in his zeal for his flock he 
had contrived to minister to them in Glasgow 
and the neighbourhood, preaching to them in the 
fields, visiting them from house to house, and 
administering to them the sacraments. During 
all this time he had been exposed to great peril, 
but had hitherto escaped. Now, in November, 
1668, the following proclamation appeared among 
others of a similar kind : ‘‘ Whereas Mr. Donald 
Cargill was confined benorth Tay, October 1st, 
1662, and that under pain of sedition; and yet 
‘he hath repaired to the city of Edinburgh and 
other places at his pleasure, in high and proud 
contempt of authority, ordains the said Donald 
Cargill, by open proclamation at the Cross of 
Edinburgh and Forfar, to be cited to appear be- 
fore the Council the 11th of January next, other- 
wise he shall be denounced simpliciter.” Under 
the former regime, this proclamation would pro- 
bably have been ignored, and for an obvious 
reason, that to comply with it would mean 
destruction. But now, as more moderate 
measures prevailed, Cargill resolved to put in an 
appearance, and with this result, that, having 
been heard in his own vindication, he was 
dismissed without punishment, but ordered 
to comply with the injunction, and to remain 
henceforth within the limits formerly assigned. 
Later, however, having petitioned the Council to 
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be allowed to come to Edinburgh about some 
business matters, his petition was considered 
favourably, and it was resolved that he be no 
longer confined north of the Tay, but that he 
bind himself “ not to reside within the town of 
Glasgow upon any occasion whatsoever, nor in 
the towns of Edinburgh and suburbs thereof 
without warrant from the Lords of Session and 
Exchequer.” 

Another illustration of the conciliatory views 
at present prevailing in high places is furnished 
by the measure commonly termed the “ Indul- 
gence,” which was probably meant, as an 
eirenicon, to bring peace to a distracted nation, 
but, unhappily, only served to embitter the 
struggle by splitting the Covenanters into 
two parties, as the Engagement had done 
with those of a former generation. This 
scheme originated in the desire to grant some 
liberty of conscience and of worship to those who 
were not able to conform to the existing Estab- 
lishment, and yet wished to be loyal sub- 
jects, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly. 
After frequent conferences between several 
Presbyterian ministers and Lord Tweeddale, who 
was high in favour at Court, a letter from 
the king was presented by him to the Council 
“to appoint so many of the outed ministers as 
have lived peaceably and orderly in the places 
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where they have resided, to return and preach, 
and exercise other functions of their ministry in 
the parish churches where they formerly resided 
and served (provided these be vacant), and to 
allow patrons to present to other vacant churches 
such others” as the Council would approve of. 
Those who were willing to take collation from 
the Bishops and to keep Presbyteries and Synods 
were to be allowed to lift their stipends, but for 
others who refused to do this a yearly mainten- 
ance was to be provided, in addition to the free 
use of the manse and the glebe. The Indulgence, 
therefore, was a royal permission to exercise the 
functions of the ministry under certain pre- 
scribed conditions, reserving to the Government 
an authoritative right to superintend and con- 
trol the ecclesiastical acts of the ministers. In 
view of the privations and sufferings of the outed 
ministers and their families, and the desolate and 
distracted condition of the Church, it may be in- 
terpreted as doing honour to the hearts of those 
who devised it. But to those who asked for 
bread it gave a stone, to those who asked a fish 
it gave a serpent. Refusing to recognise the 
Church’s inalienable right to manage her own 
affairs, under the sole headship of Christ, it 
established an unhappy distinction between the 
indulged and non-indulged ministers, and made 
it morally certain that the sufferings of those who 
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declined this arrangement would be increased 
rather than diminished. Asa measure of worldly 
expediency it might perhaps commend itself to 
politicians and statesmen, but whatever the 
motives and intentions of those who framed it, it 
was a most insidious attack upon the spiritual 
freedom of the Church, and proved a serious 
bone of contention among ministers and people. 
Three years later (September, 1672), a second 
Indulgence was granted, which also contained 
most objectionable conditions, and was suspected 
and condemned by many as an insidious attempt 
to secure the toleration, and, ultimately, the 
triumph of Popery. This, which extended to 
England as well as Scotland, and set John 
Bunyan free from his twelve years’ imprisonment 
in Bedford Jail, was, if not conceived, at least 
concurred in by the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., who at this time openly connected 
himself with the Church of Rome. In it, as 
Wodrow observes, a greater favour was allowed 
to papists than dissenters. ‘“ Probably,” he adds, 
“it was given to gratify French designs and to 
quiet matters at home, as much as might be, 
when engaging in a war with Holland, so much 
against the interest as well as inclinations of 
England. The like liberty, if not a greater, was 
expected in Scotland to Presbyterians, exclusive 
of Papists ; and indeed here there was no colour 
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for making the last sharers, and it is pretty 
certain the king did design it.” Toleration, as 
understood by us, was even in Wodrow’s 
day quite unknown, while in judging our fore- 
fathers and condemning them for their narrow- 
ness and intolerance, we are apt to forget how 
intimate wasthe connection between Protestantism 
and liberty, and how difficult it was to believe 
that a Papist could be loyal to the Constitution 
and the Throne. Viewed in its relation to Scot- 
land, this second Indulgence provided (1) that 
the outed ministers should be thrown together 
by twos, threes, and fours, in selected parishes, 
the stipend being shared among them, and assur- 
ance given to “the regular and legal incumbents 
that no more shall be indulged ;” (2) that the 
indulged ministers observe certain prescribed 
rules about baptising, marrying, observing the 
Lord’s Supper, preaching only in the church, not 
leaving the parish without license from the 
Bishop, ete.; (3) that no other Presbyterian 
ministers except those indulged be allowed to 
exercise any part of their ministry, and that all 
outed ministers attend ordinances in the parishes 
where they live, or go and live in such places 
where they will attend. Among the forty-two 
ministers who accepted the first Indulgence, we 
look in vain for the name of Donald Cargill, and 
although in the Act announcing the second 
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Indulgence his name is bracketed with another 
for Eaglesham parish, we are not surprised to 
learn that he refused to accept this favour, and 
continued as before to assert and exercise 
his freedom. If we are right in supposing that 
it was at this time he found it expedient to leave 
his native country and visit Holland, where 
already so many faithful ministers from Scotland 
were gathered, this is the place to introduce the 
following letter, which is undated, but which he 
sent to some friends before going abroad :— 


DEAR FRIENDS,—I cannot but be grieved to 
go from my native land, and especially from that 
part of it for which and with which J desired only 
to live, yet the dreadful apprehensions I have of 
what is coming upon this land may help to make 
me submissive to this providence, though more 
bitter. 

You will have snares for a little, and then a 
deluge of judgments. I do not speak this to 
affright any, much less to rejoice over them, as if 
I were taken and they left, or were studying by 
these thoughts to alleviate my own lot of banish- 
ment; though I am afraid that none shall bless 
themselves long upon the account that they are 
left behind. But my design is to have you mak- 
ing yourselves prepared for snares and judgments 
that ye may have both the greatest readiness and 
the greatest shelters, for both shall be in one. 

Clear accounts and put off the old; for it is 
like that what is to come will be both sudden 
and surprising, that it will not give you time for 
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this. Beware of taking on new debt. I am 
afraid that these things which many are looking 
on as favours are but come to bind men together 
in bundles for a fire. 

Iam sure if these things be embraced, there 
shall not be long time given for using of them; 
and this last of their favours and snares is sent 
to men to show that they are that which other- 
wise they will not confess themselves to be. Tell 
all that the shelter and benefit of this shall 
neither be great nor long, but the snare of it 
shall be great and prejudicial. 

As for myself, I think for the present He is 
calling me to another land ; but how long shall 
be my abode, or what employment He has for me 
there, I know not, for I cannot think He is taking 
me there to live and lurk only.—I rest, 
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The following sermon, hitherto unpublished, 
probably belongs to this period; this we infer 
both from its general tenor, and from a particular 
allusion to the Indulgence. 


2 Cor. vi., 17, 18—‘‘ Wherefore come out from 
among them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive you, 
and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 


God’s special owning of man depends in a manner 
upon a man’s owning of God. We complain greatly 
that God is not more clearly owning his people. 
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What is the cause of this, think ye? It’s because 
they do not more boldly avow God. The verses we 
have read knit these two together, ‘“‘ Come out, etc.,” 
and ‘‘I will receive you, etc.” There are here, as it 
were, two sides, and all of us must take one of them. 
God is on the one side, and the devil and the powers 
of earth are on the other, for they and the devil are 
together. Which will you choose? Which will ye 
avow? Say ye ‘‘ I'll avow God,” then ye must do it 
boldly and freely. It is now with the Church of 
Scotland as it was in the days of the rebellion with 
Israel when the Lord said, ‘‘ Take ye the tabernacle 
of the congregation and pitch it without the camp, 
and let all that will serve God go out to the tabernacle 
of the congregation.” So is it this day with the 
Church of Scotland. Now that the tabernacle of the 
congregation is pitched outside the camp, who will 
come out and who will bide in? You will serve God 
with your liberty and the great folk, you will serve 
Him with the Indulgence and privately, but, says 
God, ‘‘ I will have you to own me publicly, otherwise 
never expect Me to own you as you desire.” 

But there is a second thing here that is obvious. 
If ye will boldly own and avow God, God will 
tenderly own you. Let them cast you out, He will 
receive you; but that you may be the better 
encouraged to come and own Him, He saith, ‘‘ I am 
the Lord Almighty.” There has been great com- 
plaining that God has been very untender of his 
people, but the great cause has been that his people 
have been so backward in owning Him. There is 
here a duty required and a promise made :— 
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1. The duty is to come out from among them. 
But what shall we come out from? From our 
ministers and our church, from our king and our 
rulers. God must be dearer to you than all these, 
and ye must therefore come out. There are none 
now that can be partakers with them in their sin, but 
they must be partakers also in their judgment. 
None can keep fellowship with them without touch- 
ing the unclean thing. 

2. The promise, ‘‘ I will receive you, etc.”” When- 
ever ye forsake anything at God’s bidding, remember 
ye have better in the stead of it. Ere ye want you 
shall have Himself making up to you in what you 
want, so that the Christian may say “‘ make good 
Thy promise, for they have now cast me out, and I 
have cast them off because they have cast off Thee 
and now Thou must take me in!” Now some may 
say, ‘‘ What good is it to show our mind thus against 
the king and His rulers?” It shows that ye have a 
love for Christ and for God. But I say now, follow 
God’s command and plead His promise, and ye shall 
be better governed and cared for than before. 

And now observe the cause is from them, the call 
is from God, and the duty is from ourselves :— 

(1) The cause is from them, They separated from 
God, therefore must we separate from them. We 
followed our ministers and our rulers with our hearts 
when they followed Him, but now we must let them 
go. We need not be troubled with the word separate, 
for the cause isin them. They have departed from 
God, and what are they doing but strengthening the 
enemy’s hands, and it’s sad to see them eating, 
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drinking, and conversing with the sworn enemies of 
Christ, and as they have departed from God in giving 
up the cause, so all that follow them will depart from 
Him too, for we cannot keep from defection and bide 
with them. Our very being with them is a consent- 
ing in some measure to their sin, so that it comes to 
this now, that every man must show himself what he 
is. And why? For the matters of God were never 
so controverted before, and when most controverted 
we should be most zealous. We wish therefore ye 
would more heartily take you to God’s side, else ye 
will but weaken and not strengthen us. If not, then 
take you to your own way. 

(2) The call is from God. When things have come 
to such a pass that we cannot bide with them with- 
out compliance in their sinful courses, then God 
calls us to come out from among them. Now ye 
have bidden long enough with them, and God is say- 
ing bide no longer, else ye shall be partaking both 
of their sins and judgments. I must also tell you if 
ye will not sever from them now, ye know not if ever 
ye will get a heart to do it before punishment over- 
takes both you and them together. It may be some 
of you think ye have got some good by being with 
them, but stay till the King of Terrors and you meet, 
and you will find it has been dearly bought. If you 
stay when God is calling you, the wrath of God will 
chain you to them till judgment overtake you. 

(3) What says your conscience to you? There are 
many who live in open ungodliness, and yet they will 
say they have peace. I never like that peace that 
flows not from a tender conscience. Well say you 
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shall we then quit their company? Yes, but know 
this also, you must quit your sin. Remember, 
though ye come out from among them, if ye quit not 
your sin God will cast you into hell. Oh, if you 
would quit both them and your sins, then would He 
say to you ‘‘I will receive you, etc.” I say no more 
unto you now, but remember that Jesus Christ and 
this world are going far asunder. So then take you 
to Christ’s side, and see that ye put honour upon it. 
The Lord Himself will help you to this ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Marvellous Escapes—Act against Conventicles—Letters 
of Intercommuning—Conventicles on the Blue Cairn 
and the Hill of Beath—A Communion in the Fields 
—Sermons on Gen. xxxv. 1, and Jer. iv. 14, 


On his return from Holland, Cargill found to his 
cost that his fears regarding the unhappy results 
of the Second Indulgence were only too fully 
realised. As for a season it was attended with 
no small difficulties to such as accepted it, so, in 
the words of Wodrow, ‘it was followed with 
harsh enough treatment of the rest of the outed 
ministers who could not involve themselves in 
what appeared dubious to them.” During several 
years that Cargill seems to have lived in or near 
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Glasgow, he was exposed to serious peril, and 
had numerous hairbreadth escapes. On one 
occasion the soldiers came to his room but failed 
to find him, as he was providentially in another 
house. Several other ministers were seized that 
night in the city, yet he mercifully escaped. 
Another day, when hotly pursued on the street, 
he took refuge in a house which happened to 
belong to one of the soldiers; the man’s wife 
recognising him refused to betray him, and kept 
him concealed until the search was over. On 
another occasion still, while conducting a meeting 
in the house of a gentleman called Mr. Callender, 
the soldiers surrounded the house and searched 
it diligently. The people who were present 
having put him and a friend outside the window 
and closed it up with books, he again escaped. 
Had the soldiers removed but one of the books, 
our informant tells us, they had infallibly appre- 
hended him ; but the Lord so ordered it that they 
refrained from doing so. Indeed when one of 
them was in the very act, a servant cried to the 
officer that he was about to take her master’s books, 
and he was commanded to let themalone. These 
and other incidents are mentioned by his intimate 
friend, Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston, and whether 
accurately reported or not, we may be sure that 
his life at this time was beset with anxiety and 
danger. In 1673, there appeared a Royal Pro- 
D 
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clamation against Conventicles, denouncing the 
heaviest penalties upon heritors, life-renters, and 
others, who allowed or encouraged “those un- 
warrantable meetings either in houses or in the 
fields upon pretence of religion and religious 
exercises.” Sheriffs and other magistrates were 
authorised and required to call such before them 
and inflict on them the aforesaid fines, whereof 
one third part was to be applied for the use of 
the said judges, another third part to the person 
giving information, and the remaining third to 
be paid into the royal treasury. Instead of 
repressing, or even reducing the number of 
such meetings, however, this and _ similar 
measures appear to have had the exactly 
opposite effect, and in the paper of grievances 
drawn up by the Glasgow Synod at their meet- 
ing on October 22nd, 1674, for the information 
of the Lord Commissioners and members of 
Parliament and of Privy Council, the following 
statement occurs :—‘‘ That the Conventicles still 
abound more publicly and avowedly, notwith- 
standing of all the Acts and laws made against 
them, and these are kept by men that are in- 
dulged and others who are not.” Then follow 
the names of nine ministers, “all indulged and 
confined to other places, yet residing within the 
town of Glasgow,” and among these offenders we 
at once discover the name of Donald Cargill. 
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The increase of Conventicles here complained of 
appears all the more remarkable from the fact 
that during the previous winter and spring the 
weather had been exceptionally severe, the 
people generally having been “hindered from 
ploughing till the 24th of March, and the third 
part of the cattle in Scotland having been de- 
stroyed for want.” 

To bring this state of things to an end, more 
severe measures were now passed, yet all without 
success. In the autumn of 1675 “letters of 
intercommuning” were issued by the Council 
against more than a hundred persons, sixteen or 
eighteen of whom were ministers, and one of 
these Cargill. The nature of these letters may 
be inferred from the following sentences towards 
the close: “ We command and charge all and 
sundry our lieges and subjects that they, nor 
none of them, presume nor take upon hand to 
reset, supply, or intercommune with any of the 
foresaid persons, our rebels, for the causes fore- 
said, nor furnish them with meat, drink, house, 
harbour, victual, nor no other thing useful or 
comfortable to them, nor have intelligence with 
them by word, writ, or message, or any other 
manner of way, under the pain to be reputed and 
esteemed art and part with them in the crimes 
foresaid, and pursued therefore with all rigour, 
to the terror of others; requiring hereby all 
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sheriffs, stewards, bailies of regalities and 
bailiaries and their deputies and magistrates of 
burghs to apprehend and commit to prison any 
of the persons above written, our rebels, whom 
they shall find within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, according to justice as you will answer to 
us thereupon.” 

Thus were these faithful servants of Christ 
driven from the society of men, and compelled, 
like the early Christians, to seek for shelter in 
dens and caves of the earth. Writing three 
years later (in 1678), Archbishop Burnet himself 
remarks: “ All the force the King had was sent 
into the West country, with some cannon, as if it 
had been for some dangerous expedition ; and 
letters were writ to the lords of the Highlands 
to send all the strength they could to assist the 
King’s army. The Marquis of Athole, to shew 
his greatness, sent 2,400 men; Earl of Breadal- 
bane sent 1,700 ; in all 8,000 were brought into 
the country and let: loose upon free quarter.” 
These troops were also promised an indemnity 
against all civil and criminal proceedings for 
killing, wounding, apprehending, or imprisoning 
any who opposed them. Accustomed to rapine 
and spoil, and following their traditional 
methods, they soon raised such a storm, even 
among the loyal supporters of the Crown, that 
they had to be ordered home. Referring to the 
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marks :—‘‘ One would have thought they had 
been at the sacking of some besieged town by 
their baggage and luggage. They were loaded 
with spoil, they carried away a great many 
horses and no small quantity of goods out of 
merchants’ shops, whole webs of linen and 
woollen cloth, some silver plate bearing the 
names and arms of gentlemen.” This experi- 
ment having failed, the Government next re- 
solved on raising a standing army, for whose 
support they imposed a tax—the “cess,” as it 
was commonly called. 

A bond also was attempted to be imposed on all 
heritors or proprietors, by which they were to 
undertake obligations, not only for themselves, 
but for their wives and children, and for their 
_ servants and tenants, that none of them should 
withdraw from their parish churches or be pre- 
sent at Conventicles, or be married or have their 
‘children baptized by any except the Episcopal 
clergy. ; 

When an attempt was made to remonstrate 
with Lauderdale against this monstrous proposal, 
in a towering passion he struck the Council table 
with his hand and swore “ by Jehovah” he would 
compel them to enter into the bond. 

But brave men are not easily frightened, and 
ere long this furious persecutor had a striking 
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illustration of the resolute attitude of the Coven- 
anters. On the high moorland between the 
valley of the Tweed and that of the Leader 
stands a conspicuous eminence, known as the 
Blue Cairn. Here, on the Duke’s own estate, a 
vast audience of about 4000 persons assembled 
to listen to the preaching of the Rev. William 
Veitch, one of the Duke’s own relatives, and this 
meeting was repeated during several years, 
Veitch himself finding it possible to preside over 
it on more than one occasion. 

Similar meetings were also held in different 
parts of the country, notwithstanding the strenu- 
ous attempts to prevent or disperse them. One 
which entailed disastrous consequences on some 
of the worshippers was held on the Hill of 
Beath, near Dunfermline, and was presided over 
by the Rev. John Dickson and the Rev. John 
Blackadder. Some present were heavily fined, 
others were sent into exile and slavery, whilst 
two men, who were charged with the heinous 
offence of receiving baptism for their children, 
were cast into prison, from which they were ulti- 
mately liberated on finding security to the 
extent of 500 merks each. Occasionally the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered 
at these gatherings, and happily we are able to 
furnish a description of one of these Com- 
munions from the pen of the same Blackadder, 
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who himself took a leading part in the service. 
This Communion was held at East Nisbet, in 
Berwickshire, on the banks of the Whiteadder, 
and to prevent a sudden attack pickets of twelve 
or sixteen armed men were stationed at conveni- 
ent points. When these military preparations 
were made, “then,” says Blackadder, “we 
entered on the administration of the holy ordin- 
ance, committing it and ourselves to the invisible 
protection of the Lord of Hosts, in whose name 
we were met together. . . . On either hand 
there was a spacious brae, in form of a half 
round, covered with delightful pasture, and 
rising with a gentle slope to a goodly height. 
Above us was the clear blue sky, for it was a 
sweet and calm Sabbath morning, promising to 
be indeed one of the days of the Son of Man. 
The Communion tables were spread on the 
green by the water, and around them the people 
had arranged themselves in decent order. But 
the far greater multitude sat on the brae-face, 
which was crowded from top to bottom, full as 
pleasant a sight as was ever seen of that sort.” * 
During this reign of terror, Cargill preached 
for eighteen Sabbaths, publicly, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, and, if we may judge 
from two sermons which we now insert, his 





* Richard Cameron, by Professor Herkless, p, 67. 
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preaching, far from being political or contro- 
versial, was characterised mainly by its evangeli- 
cal fervour and faithfulness. At this time, also, 
he received intelligence of the death of Col. 
Wallace, who had commanded the Covenanters at 
Pentland, and afterwards took refuge in Holland, 
where he remained till his death. From a manu- 
script in the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh, 
the following message from M‘Ward to Cargill 
has been transcribed : ‘ Great Wallace is gone to 
glory. Ishut his eyes, while he went out of my 
sight, and was carried to see God, enjoy Him, 
and be made perfectly like Him in order to both. 
Forget not to give me a particular account, 
whether there be any such agreement amongst 
these young men lately licensed with you.” 
This closing sentence reminds us that even in 
such a time of trouble, and rebuke, and _ blas- 
phemy, men were found willing to offer them- 
selves, in the ministry of the Word, for the ser- 
vice of Christ and His Church. 

We now present our readers with notes of two 
sermons, hitherto unpublished, the first preached 
on December 18th, 1677, and the second on 
October 27th, 1678. 


Gen. xxxv. 1. ‘‘And God said unto Jacob, Arise, 
go up to Bethel and dwell there.” 


Our times hold out two things unto us whereof 
this chapter gives us precedents : the one is to draw 
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near to God, and the other is to trust His providence. 
Isay to draw near to God and to trust His provi- 
dence, for we are surrounded by enemies and we 
have no other wall of defence about us. This day 
there is no greater cruelty exercised against all the 
enemies of religion, kings, kingdoms, and laws than 
against us. But in speaking from these words we 
observe— 

1. The strait Jacob was in and the causes thereof. 
As to the occasion, namely, the wicked dealings of 
his sons with their neighbours, we will not say, in- 
deed, that it would have been such a great sin had 
there not been first a covenant. But how came it 
that his children were not better taught? How came 
it that his household had so much idolatry amongst 
them of which it would seem he was ignorant ? 

Now the first thing observable here is that the 
deeper our hands are in bringing on of our affiictions, 
so much the more dreadful will they be when they 
come upon us. For of all the afflictions in the world 
the greatest, for the most part, hath this blot, that it 
was of our own procuring. The Lord’s people at 
present are in great trouble and distress for religion, 
but this in great measure they have brought upon 
themselves ; and as sin is a great trouble, so it is a 
sad thing to have two storms lying upon us, one 
within and another without. In all these sad cases 
judgment will be found to lie most heavily on a 
guilty conscience. Another thing evident from the 
words is this, that in the case of some who fall into 
sin God comes upon them and consumes them. We 
may say here that all means have been essayed, and 
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many among us have suffered much, but alas! all 
hath availed nothing, and it may be, ere ever this 
generation be awakened, death or some fearful judg- 
ment will overtake them. Another thing is this, 
that whatever we have brought on us we are not to 
despise utterly. The Lord may yet help us out of it 
when groaning under the effects of our own folly. 
But let repentance and contrition be our endeavour, 
for there is no other way of relief. There is no safety 
but in fleeing to Him against whom we have 
sinned. 

2. The counsel of God to him, ‘‘ Arise,” etc. Here 
we are sure there could not have been a more suit- 
able and seasonable advice than this. It was even 
like life from the dead. When they had given them- 
selves over for dead men at this very juncture the 
Lord appeared for their help. It may be thought 
strange that He did not give them over into the hands 
of justice, as He often does with His own when He 
hides Himself from them for their sin. The main 
reason I take to be this, that this family was the 
church of God. Now the Lord hath engaged for His 
church, and will preserve it, and if there be any 
other place in the world that He would have His 
church or people to go to, He Himself will direct 
them. It is high time for folk to remove when they 
have polluted the place where they formerly were. 
But we may say that person is in a happy condition 
when hard storms are coming because of iniquity, if 
he is made to hear God’s voice saying, ‘‘ Arise, de- 
part out of this place,” and at the same time to see 
the way wherein he is to walk. But we are in a 
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worse situation, for we have a storm behind us, and 
were we to flee unto the ends of the earth we would 
scarcely find one tender-hearted church in the sides 
thereof that would open her bosom to receive us. 
We have not a Bethel to go to in all the world. The 
world is against us, saying, ‘‘ Britain, thou art cast 
forth as a branch, and thou shalt have no room or 
entertainment with us.” I shall only add this word, 
that dreadful things seem to be in our lot, and these 
should lead us out unto God. If ever a people under 
heaven had reason to inquire after Him, we are that 
people. These calamities have come on us because 
we have been unjust stewards, and we may say with 
him in the Gospel, ‘‘ What shall I do, for my master 
shall put me out of my stewardship!” God will put 
many of us out of our houses and families, and what 
shall we do? Our duty is to advise with Him, and 
He will be our shade by night and by day. (1) He 
was to arise and go up to Bethel, where he had for- 
merly enjoyed a remarkable indication of God’s 
goodness. The Lord had not given out all His 
mercy at that time, but had reserved another dis- 
play of it for another strait or difficulty. It may be 
that when he was first at Bethel he never, perhaps, 
thought to see such another strait or such another 
deliverance. And we would observe this that 
happy is the man that hath the remembrance of 
God’s former goodness when he comes to straits and 
hardships again. 

(2) He was to build an altar to Him that appeared 
to him in the day of his distress. (1) We should 
not forget our religion. Be sure you set up this as 
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soon as ye are set down yourselves. Alas ! it is when 
we are set down that we put away religion, as the 
great men and the wicked men among us have done, 
and if ever we be for the setting up of religion again 
it will be when He hath put us under the pricks, 
and perhaps obliged us to wander from one end of 
the land to another. We were once set down at 
Bethel, but we forgot thanksgiving for former de- 
liverances and prayer for further mercies. And the 
rising and downfall of prayer goes with the rising 
and downfall of the altar of God. (2) We should 
remember Him’ who answered us in the days of our 
distress. There is this great difference between God 
and the devil, that the devil leaves his servants in 
the midst of their troubles, but when God’s ser- 
vants are in a strait He takes that occasion to mani- 
fest His love and kindness to them. Jacob being 
in the midst of his enemies the Lord interposes 
on his behalf. There are two considerations which 
should urge us to follow this direction. First, grati- 
tude for former mercies, for He has helped us when 
there was no other to help, neither king nor princes. 
Second, our own advantage ; for He can pull us out 
from the paw of the bear. 

3. The course he followed. He began first with a 
roformation in his family. And we may observe 
that, however great the strait be, nothing is so need- 
ful for folk to attend to than this. ‘‘ Put away 
strange gods,” says he. Strange gods! What gods 
were these? The gods of the nations. O, sirs! itis 
a dangerous thing to have any dealings with idolaters 
or their idols ; and it is sad that when the church of 
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God was confined to one family, it should have been 
so pestered with idolatry. But have we not among 
us the relics of papists, and may they not come again 
and demand them. We have their saints’ chapels 
and monasteries (although of these there are but few) 
and we have other relics. You are not zealous 
against idolatry, says God: you spared them but I 
will not spare you. If Jacob had not put away the 
idols from his household it would have been telling 
them. ‘‘Be clean, and change your garments.” 
Here he lets them know the terms on which the 
Lord will deliver them. There must be a thorough 
reformation. And can we think He will deliver us if 
we still persist in our sinful courses. We shall say 
this, that we never heard or read of it but that 
affliction in some respects bettered a people ; but 
now at this time, for all our persecutions, we are 
worse than when God extended His goodness to us 
in the greatest measure. Remember that those have 
need of a clean heart and clean hands that would 
draw near to God. Men will repent of some sins, 
and it’s their duty : but this is true, that an uncircum- 
cised heart will never be true to God. We may say 
this now, that there have been days of distress and 
sore distress upon us, but have they put us to peti- 
tion God and to turn to him. I say, have they put 
us to this? What will ye do if ye lose this season ? 
Ye know not what trouble ye have yet to go through, 
that may be as difficult and hard as any ever Jacob 
experienced. What then? Are your hearts made 
clean? Are they changed? There have been sad 
trials to some, but it may be God hath one reserved 
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for all. O that ye were saying, ‘‘ We will go up to 
Bethel and set up an altar to Him who answered us 
in the day of our distress.” 

Well, we will only add this one word, that God 
will have petitions, promises, and vows from you 
before you can be delivered. But we shall leave it. 


Jeremiah, iv. 14. ‘‘O Jerusalem, wash thine heart 
from wickedness that thou mayest be saved : how 
long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within thee ?” 


Purity is better than safety, and yet man affects 
(i.e. desires) safety more than purity. This is man’s 
nature, that he affects the thing that is pleasant 
rather than the thing that is excellent. But this we 
say, purity is better than safety, and this can easily 
be shown. It’s the want of purity wherein the state 
of enmity between God and man consists, and it’s 
the possession of purity wherein the foundation of 
unity between them is laid. True happiness con- 
sists in the inhabitation of the soul by God. With- 
out this we can never be truly happy. But it may 
well be questioned whether a man hath a greater 
affection to safety, or a greater aversion to purity. 
Now this is the sum of the words before us, ‘ wash 
and have salvation, wash not and want it.’ Man’s 
uncleanness is like a strong giant that ever goes be- 
tween him and deliverance. Alas! it is your un- 
cleanness that has long gone between you and 
heaven. But when we consider the words we see, 
first, an exhortation, what he commands: second, an 
expostulation, ‘“‘how long shall thy vain thoughts 
lodge within thee.” 
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I. An exhortation: what he commands. ‘O 
Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness.” He 
has more care of Jerusalem than of all the earth, and 
He has more care of Jerusalem’s purity than of any- 
thing else. Go home, then, go home, and let this be 
your care too. Begin at yourselves. You will say 
what the Jews said of the Apostle’s preaching, 
«‘ What! do you intend to bring the Lord’s blood 
upon us?” Yes, we intend to bring no less than 
the blood of an undelivered church upon you. Why? 
Because ye will not wash that ye may be saved. So 
go home with this word—the blood of prisoners shall 
be on you, the blood of an undelivered church shall 
be on you, the blood of the captive spouse of Christ 
shall be on you unless you wash and be clean. See, 
then, what He commards, and how far this command 
goes. The thaw goes as deep as the frost, so the 
cleansing must go as deep as the uncleanness. And 
how far has the uncleanness gone into man’s heart ! 
O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness and 
see if God will be long in setting you free. As Jacob 
said to his sons, Except ye had lingered in the way 
ye had returned with food ; so may we say, Except 
ye had lingered on the way the church’s bonds would 
have been loosed. So long as we hide our sins, He 
hides his face, and so long as He hides his face we 
are in bondage. O, if we could come out and say, 
‘© Now we are clean, Lord,” the next word that 
would be heard would be, ‘‘ Babylon the great is 
fallen!” . . . But how shall we find out our 
pollutions? We are persuaded of this, there must be 
a narrow sieve to find them out. Our uncleanness is 
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so mixed with our nature that it cannot be separated. 
There is nothing in the world that makes a man see 
more of his own pollution than the reading of the 
Word and secret prayer. 

II. An expostulation: ‘‘How long shall vain 
thoughts lodge within you?” That is to say, ye 
entertain beguiling thoughts about this church’s 
deliverance, and how long will ye do this? Some 
think it is this which keeps the church from deliver- 
ance, that the enemy is not ready for judgment. It 
is not this. If the church were ready for mercy, the 
Lord would not stand on the enemy’s being ready 
for judgment. It is not needful that the deliverance 
of the church and the execution of wrath upon her 
enemies should always go together. Besides, the 
enemy’s cup fills faster up when God’s people wash 
from wickedness. Some may say there is not such a 
necessity for a deliverance. But 

1. It is a captive church, and it is no glory for God 
to have His people in captivity. He delights to rule 
among a free people. 

2. The church is in sore affliction ; and the Lord 
cannot be rightly served where there is great anguish 
of spirit. 

3. God is now despised because He has not already 
avenged His people’s wrongs. It concerns His glory 
therefore. 

If there be this necessity, then the fault must 
either be on our part or on God’s why deliverance 
has not come. Now, there are several things which 
shew that it is not on God’s part— 

(1) The Lord stands engaged to the church as the 
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husband to his wife. It is His glory, therefore, to 
fulfil His engagement if their uncleanness stand not 
in the way. But it’s sometimes greater glory to 
delay the deliverance of a defiled people, for so it’s a 
greater benefit to them. 

(2) He is always ready. He needs not any time to 
provide for their deliverance. As Christ said to His 
disciples, ‘‘ Your time is always ready, but my time 
has not yet come,” so may we now say of Him that 
His time is always ready. To assign any other cause 
for His delay than the uncleanness of His people is 
to speak a little dishonourably of God. It lays an 
imputation on Him. Yea, by our abiding in un- 
cleanness we beget hard thoughts in our hearts 
whether He grant a deliverance or deny it. If He 
deny it, perverse reason will say that it is a failure in 
the faithfulness of God’s promises. If He grant it, 
it will say that He favours sin, and regards not what 
persons be if they are only His by profession. So it 
lays an imputation on God, and this is not taken 
away except we wash. But it may be said, should 
not the acknowledgement of sin mend the matter ? 
Yet what will this avail if ye still retain your un- 
cleanness? Yea, this is one cause why deliverance is 
delayed, that we pray more than bea we seek 
more than we mourn. 

(3) He is always able, for He is omnipotent. His 
treasures never fail, and there is never less or more 
in them. What say ye to this? It shall be found 
when all is tried fully that it is the wickedness of His 
people that hinders their deliverance. 

One or two closing observations :— 


E 
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(1) He has promised to bestow salvation on those 
who wash their hearts. Wash, then, and win it ; 
wash not and want it. 

(2) As long as ye want the one He will keep the 
other. He would never get the heart of man to 
affect purity if he had not set salvation behind it. 

(8) It is heart purity he requires. He will not be 
satisfied with anything else. 


CHAPTER V. 


Sharp’s assassination and the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell. 


THE year 1679 was made memorable in Scotland 
by three events which stand closely related, and 
which, in future years, were often used by the 
persecutors as instruments of detection and tor- 
ture. These were the assassination of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, and the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell Bridge, regarding which events it was 
customary to put ensnaring questions to the per- 
secuted, and thereby to secure their condemna- 
tion. 

The first, which occurred on the 3rd of May, 
spread terror throughout the land, and also 
created dissension among the Covenanters them- 
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selves. James Sharp, Primate of all Scotland, 
popularly known by the name of Judas, and 
universally regarded as the evil genius of his 
country, was returning from a meeting of the 
Council in Edinburgh, where he had succeeded 
in carrying through a still more severe measure 
of cruelty and repression than any hitherto 
adopted. Ina few days he expected to leave for 
London, that he might obtain the royal authority 
for this fresh edict, and meanwhile he was 
travelling to his palace in St. Andrews in com- 
pany with his daughter. At a lonely place, not 
far from his destination, known as Magus Moor, 
he was overtaken and slain by some of the 
wilder and sterner spirits among the Covenanters, 
who acted on the impulse of the moment,,and 
solely on their own responsibility. In the pre- 
vious century another ecclesiastical oppressor, 
Cardinal Beaton, had been similarly done to 
death, and in that tragedy Sir David Lindsay 
had found the subject of a poem, giving expres- 
sion therein to the sentiments of the less fanatical 
section of his party in the well-known lines :— 


‘* As for the Cardinal, I grant 
He is the man we well might want ; 
God will forgive it soon. 
But of a truth, the sooth to say, 
Although the loon be well away, 
The deed was foully done ” 
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To the death of Archbishop Sharp also we 
may safely apply a similar remark, as, indeed, 
Lady Nairne has done in lines which are still 
more familiar :-— 


** OQ, hae ye been by Magus Muir, 
Or by St. Andrew’s Toun ? 

Or hae ye seen the ruined wa’s 

That honest folk pu’d doun ? 


‘* And o’ the bluidy Cardinal 
Ye surely hae heard tell? 
And the persecutin’ Bishop Sharp 
And a’ that then befel. 


‘¢ The licht that martyr’d Wishart saw 
Red risin’ owre the sea, 
I wat it soon cam’ to the land 
And brake on the Castell hie. 


‘* The death the wicked Bishop dee’d 
Some folk will murder ca’ ; 
But by a’ it is agreed— 
The loun is weel awa’.” 


As we read the following lament, too, from the 
pen of the same gifted writer, and think of those 
to whom it refers on the mountains and muirs of 
Scotland, we find it more easy, than otherwise 
we might have done, to excuse the murderers 
of Archbishop Sharp :— 


** O weet and weary is the nicht 
Wi’ soughing wind and rain, O ; 
And he that was sae true tae me 
Is on the hillside slain, 0. 
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O that the hand that did the deed 
Had laid me where he’s lying ; 

The green turf o’er my peaceful head, 
The night winds round me sighing. 


‘* But I maun bear and I maun grieve, 

And I maun thole the morrow ; 

This heart’s no made of fiesh and blood, 
It winna break wi’ sorrow. 

What's a’ this gaudy world to me? 
I canna bide the glare o’t ; 

O that it were the high decree 
That I might see nae mair o’t. 


‘*¢ For he hath ta’en the Covenant 
For Scotland’s sake to dee, O; 
Death to him was gain, we ken, 
But O, the loss to me, O! 
But hush, hush, my rebellious heart, 
Though the deed was foully done, 
Ob let me say, oh let me pray, 
Thy holy will be done!” 


Far from being daunted by the uproar which 
the Archbishop’s death occasioned, the Coven- 
anters of the West resolved to celebrate the 29th 
ot May by a new protest, known as the Ruther- 
glen Declaration. Having assembled at Ruther- 
glen, a small royal burgh two miles from Glasgow, 
they first extinguished the bonfires by which this 
day was being celebrated, and, having burned 
certain obnoxious Acts of Parliament and of 
Council, they then affixed their own Declaration 
or protest to the market cross. This new act of 
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rebellion was at once resented by the Council, 
who commissioned John Graham of Claverhouse, 
a dashing officer recently returned from service 
in France and Holland, to disperse the rebels. 

On the following Sabbath, a large Conven- 
ticle was being held at Drumclog, near Loudoun 
Hill in Ayrshire, and, as was now the custom at 
such gatherings, a goodly number of those pre- 
sent carried arms of one sort or another. 
Claverhouse, who was in command of a gar- 
rison at Glasgow, on hearing of the intended 
meeting, hastened thither at the head of his own 
troop of horse, assisted by two companies of 
dragoons. The sermon was just beginning, when 
one of the watchmen on a neighbouring height 
fired the signal gun, and retreated at full speed 
towards the assembled congregation. Ere long 
the peaceful assemblage of Christian worshippers 
was transformed into a body of stern and fearless 
warriors, ready to suffer and die for Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant. According to the old 
tradition, which still survives, the Covenanters 
formed in battle array, and marched in solemn 
majesty to meet Claverhouse and his dragoons, 
singing together the grand old Psalm :— 


‘* In Judah’s land God is well-known, 
His name’s in Israel great : 
In Salem is His tabernacle, 
In Zion is His seat. 
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‘« There arrows of the bow He brake, 
The shield, the sword, the war, 
More glorious Thou than hills of prey, 
More excellent art far. 


** Those that were stout of heart are spoil’d, 
They slept their sleep outright ; 
And none of these their hands did find 
That were the men of might, 


«* When Thy rebuke, O Jacob’s God, 
Had forth against them past, 
Their horses and their chariots both 
Were in a dead sleep cast.” 


Sung to the strains of the half-plaintive, half- 
triumphant “ Martyrs,” this inspired song filled 
the Covenanters with a superhuman courage, while 
it spread dismay among their enemies, and soon 
Claverhouse was glad to flee with the shattered 
remains of his troops. Had this victory been fol- 
lowed by earnest and united measures on the part 
of the Covenanters, there is reason to believe that 
the history of the next ten years might have 
been very different from what it actually became. 
But, unhappily, the spirit of suspicion and dis- 
union entered their ranks, and three weeks later, 
on the 22nd of June, they met with a crushing 
defeat at Bothwell Bridge. In this battle, the 
Government troops, fifteen thousand strong, were 
led by the Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of 
Charles IL, while the Covenanters numbered 
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only about five thousand, and suffered both from 
want of proper equipment and from the miserable 
disputes by which their camp for several days 
had been turned into a bear garden, or at least 
a debating club. Besides the ministers who had 
already accepted the Indulgence, there were now 
two distinct parties among the Covenanters, one 
consisting of those who, while refusing it them- 
selves, had not cut themselves off from com- 
munion with the Indulged, the other regarding it 
as the very invention of Satan. The latter party, 
to which Cargill belonged, was led by Robert 
Hamilton, son of Sir Thomas Hamilton of 
Preston, described by Hetherington as “a man 
of personal piety, but of narrow and contracted 
views, ill-directed zeal, and overbearing temper.” 
His recent victory at Drumclog, where he com- 
manded against Claverhouse, had doubtless in- 
creased both his military reputation and self-con- 
fidence, and made him more determined than 
ever to adhere to his own narrow policy. Of 
the eighteen ministers who were present none of 
them had taken the Indulgence, but all with the 
exception of Cargill and Douglas were willing to 
treat it meanwhile as an open question, and to 
enrol all Presbyterians under the same banner. 
The chief of these was John Welsh, the ‘ outed’ 
minister of Irongray, whose strenuous exertions 
to unite his brethren and to prevent impending 
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disaster proved unsuccessful. Inheriting many 
of the qualities of his grandfather, the minister 
of Ayr, and of his grandmother, a daughter of 
John Knox, he had for many years been one of 
the most intrepid of the field-preachers, and had 
been hunted by the Government as a “declared 
and proclaimed traitor.” Having, however, at- 
tended a meeting of ministers at Edinburgh, 
where an attempt was made to bridge the gulf 
between the indulged and the non-indulged, he 
had incurred the suspicion and opposition of the 
more extreme among the Covenanters, and his 
arrival at Bothwell, accompanied by a consider- 
able number of what were then called Moderate 
Presbyterians, brought the disputes between 
these two sections to a head. James Ure, of 
Shargarton, in his interesting “Narrative” of 
the battle, throws much light on the situation. 
He and his company, most of whom were from 
the neighbourhood of Kippen and Gargunnock, 
were among the 300 who kept the bridge, which 
was the key of defence. “The enemy,” says 
Ure, “came hard to the bridge end and spoke to 
us, and we to them. They desired us to come 
over, and they would not harm us, and called for 
Mr. Hamilton to speak with him: so Mr. David 
Hume (who had been minister of Coldingham, 
Welsh’s right-hand man) went over, and another 
gentleman with him, and spoke with the Duke, 
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and desired his Grace if he would prevent the 
effusion of blood. He told them their petition 
should have been more humbly worded, and said 
lay down our arms and come in his mercy and 
we should be favourably dealt with. So he 
returned and told us. When Robert Hamilton 
heard it, he laughed at it, and said ‘And hang 
next!’” Ure, like Welsh himself, was a man of 
indomitable courage, and for nine years he and 
his family underwent inexpressible sufferings, 
though happily he survived the Revolution, and 
died at his own house in peace. But he was 
unable to agree with Hamilton and Cargill in 
their view of the situation. Addressing the for- 
mer, he told him that he had a wife and five 
children and a little bit of an estate, all which, 
together with his life, he was willing to sacrifice 
to get the yoke of prelacy and supremacy 
removed, but that it was evident that those who 
followed him intended to tyrannize over their 
consciences, and lead them into a worse snare 
than that in which they had been. This wrang- 
ling over the Indulgence has been described as 
the tedious warfare of men who had need of 
union in face of the serious injury inflicted on 
their Church, and of the wrong done to their 
country’s freedom. 

It was not the Indulgence, however, which 
alone divided the Covenanters,. but another ques- 
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tion which now became more prominent and 
urgent. This was the question of allegiance to 
Charles Stuart as their lawful king. The great 
body of Presbyterians were still loyal, and while 
protesting against the character of the king’s 
government, were prepared to defend his throne 
with their lives. But Hamilton and those who 
were most closely associated with him had begun 
to realise that their liberties, civil and religious, 
would never be safe so long as the Stuart 
family reigned. This difference of cpinion, 
which was no new thing in the experience 
of the Covenanters, had recently been more 
strongly accentuated by the necessity of publish- 
ing to the world the grounds on which they took 
up and continued in arms. In a draft Declara- 
tion, prepared by the moderate party, the king’s 
authority was expressly acknowledged; while 
this step was vehemently opposed by the others, 
who contended “that as they had not mentioned 
the king and his interest, and had waved any 
positive declaration against him, so they might 
be excused and not urged to declare positively 
for him.” The Declaration, as finally agreed 
upon at Hamilton, though dissented from by 
Cargill and many others, contained the following 
reasons in explanation of the so-called present 
rebellion :—(1) The defending and securing of 
the true Protestant religion and Presbyterian 
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Government founded on the Word of God and 
summarily comprehended in our Confessions of 
Faith and Catechism, and established by the laws 
of this land, to which king, nobles, and people are 
solemnly sworn and engaged in our National 
and Solemn League and Covenants, and more 
particularly the defending and maintaining of 
the kingly authority of our Lord Jesus Christ 
over His Church against all sinful supremacy, 
derogatory thereto and encroaching thereupon. 
(2) The preserving and defending the king’s 
person and authority in the preservation and 
defence of the true religion and liberties of the 
kingdom, that the world may bear witness with 
our consciences of our loyalty, and that we have 
no thoughts nor intentions to diminish his just 
power and greatness. (3) The obtaining of a 
free and unlimited Parliament, and of a Free 
General Assembly, in order to the redressing of the 
foresaid grievances, for preventing the danger of 
Popery, and for the extirpation of Prelacy. To 
this Declaration, and especially to the statement 
regarding the king’s person and authority, 
exception was taken by many of the Covenanters, 
and, in the following address by Cargill on the 
occasion of the first public Fast in the fields after 
Bothwell, it is singled out for special condemna- 
tion. To understand the allusion to “the bonds 
for ministers,” to which he strongly and consis- 
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tently objected, it should be stated that, after 
their defeat at Bothwell and largely through the 
influence of the Duke of Monmouth, a third but 
short-lived Indulgence was procured for those 
Presbyterian ministers for whom a certain bond or 
security was given. This was fixed at the exor- 
bitant sum of 6000 merks, and under this penalty 
the parishes were bound to produce their minis- 
ters for punishment, whenever they should 
transgress the laws. Besides ignoring the 
Church’s claim to spiritual independence, and 
entailing serious responsibility upon consenting 
ministers and their sureties, the ‘‘bond” helped to 
widen the gulf between different sections in the 
ministry, and to introduce still greater confusion 
into the ecclesiastical affairs of the land. It is to 
this new stage in the drama that Cargill now re- 
fers, and from the tone and tenor of his speech 
we can easily perceive that in his opinion the 
movement was a retrograde one, and fraught with 
serious consequences. 

“‘Now,” he says, “we are here this day met 
together to humble ourselves before the Lord. 
Humbling is a great work. Oh for sincere 
hearts ready to receive convictions, and for 
tenderness of heart to mourn over sin when it is 
seen. If once we had gotten off our burden of 
sin and our bonds of unbelief and hardness of 
heart, we would then more easily wrestle through 
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that which is before us. Ye know not what a 
sea ye have yet to pass through. Should ye not 
- then make light for your voyage? Should ye 
not seek for a horse to carry you through the 
floods? Therefore put off your burden of sin 
and seek to be mounted upon Omnipotence ; 
otherwise you will sink, and the first sinking will 
not be the worst of it. Isay again we are met 
here to humble ourselves before the Lord, and 
the more so as hitherto we have not done it 
rightly, which is evidenced by this that the Lord 
has not answered our desires, and His wrath and 
judgments have increased. He has smitten us, 
and after such dealing not to see our sin is blind- 
ness, and to conceal it is a mocking of God. It 
was a sad word of a minister on a public fast 
day when he said that there were some sins we 
must put our thumb upon. It may easily peep 
out to a serious soul what has been the fault of 
our former fastings. There is our main land-sin 
which has never been acknowledged, which is one 
of the greatest controversies God has against 
Great Britain and Ireland, namely, the espous- 
ing of a ‘malignant’ interest. This was the great 
cause of our first stroke, and we may justly 
charge all the blood at Bothwell upon the authors, 
imposers, or consenters to that Declaration at 
Hamilton, which drew the wrath of God upon 
the whole army. And so we may impute our 
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losses at Dunbar and Inverkeithing to the same, 
because we did palpably mock God by not purg- 
ing these armies from the malignant interest. 
But it may be objected that we have sworn 
allegiance, and are bound by our Covenants to 
our king. I answer, we are indeed bound and 
have sworn allegiance to a Covenanted King and 
rulers, who are for religion and reformation, and 
Established Church government. But where are 
they? . . . This day our eyes should be on 
these three things :—(1) The sins that are past, 
both our own and the nation’s ; (2) the present 
captivity and slavery of the Church; (3) the 
judgments that are coming on these lands.” 
Referring then to the sins of the nation, he 
says:—“And yet if any speak against the 
Indulgence, paying of the Cess or bonding for 
ministers, ye rise up in wrath against them. Ye 
will rather fight against those who would con- 
vince and instruct you, than search out and mourn 
for these abominations of the land. But ye will 
say they are good men, holy men, great men, 
who approve of these things. Well, the greater 
they be, their sin must be acknowledged if we 
desire to have success with God. As to our 
rulers, some may think we have no reason to 
mourn for their sin. True, from them we neither 
have thanks nor expect thanks; but it being a 
sin of the nation, we must mourn for it if we 
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expect to be marked for mourners before God, 
and we must refuse all sinful subjection to them 
if we would not be accounted undutiful to God 
and rebels against Him.” 

In some further remarks on the captivity and 
slavery of the Church, he observes :—‘‘ We ought 
both to mourn and petition God because of this. 
But we are so far from doing this, that in many 
of our actions we concur with and confirm it. 
Amongst others, ye that come before the Council 
to ‘bond’ for ministers bring as it were a rope 
with you to bind the Church, and every new 
bond is a new rope. For to have ministers only 
from the King and Council upon bonds is a 
strengthening of the Church’s captivity. And 
who is there that is not by this and other things 
this day helping to bind the captive Church, and 
so consenting that Satan shall have a triumphant 
kingdom in the land? By this you thrust Christ 
into a corner, and give Satan leave to reign at 
large.” 

The defeat sustained by the Covenanters at 
Bothwell Bridge was a crushing one, and would 
have been followed by still more disastrous 
consequences but for the clemency of Monmouth. 
For this he was taunted when he returned to 
London by the Duke of York, and also by the 
king, the latter remarking in the most heartless 
manner, “‘ If I had been present, there would have 
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been no trouble about prisoners.” “If that was 
your wish,” replied Monmouth with great dignity, 
“you should have sent not me, but a butcher.” 
As it was, about four hundred perished on the 
field or in the chase, and twelve hundred were 
taken prisoners. These were dragged in triumph 
to Edinburgh, where at first they were mostly 
confined in the Greyfriars Churchyard without 
shelter or covering. Many were liberated on 
sundry conditions, others escaped at the risk of 
their lives, while the rest, after remaining there 
for five months, were shipped for the American 
plantations, but were wrecked off the coast of 
Orkney, and with few exceptions miserably 
perished. Cargill, who was severely wounded in 
the battle and taken prisoner, though, strange to 
say, left by his captors, as his wounds seemed 
fatal, found it advisable to leave Scotland for 
a time and to retire either to Holland or to 
England, whence however he soon returned to 
take up his abode for a time in the neighbour- 
hood of Queensferry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Marvellous escape at Queensferry—Sanquhar Declara- 
tion—Airsmoss—The Cameronian’s dream—-Torwood 
Excommunication—Sermon on Zeph. ii. 2. 


SITUATED on the south shore of the Firth of 
Forth, and on the direct road between Dunferm- 
line and Edinburgh, South Queensferry was from 
an early period a place of interest and importance. 
In 1636 it was erected into a royal burgh, but for 
centuries before it possessed peculiar privileges, 
and as early as the middle of the 11th century it 
receives historical mention. The Hawes Inn, 
which is still a favourite resort for those who visit 
the Forth Bridge, is mentioned by Scott in The 
Antiquary and by Robert Louis Stevenson in Kid- 
napped, but in Cargill’s time there was a humbler 
place of entertainment about a mile to the west 
of this, and right in the middle of the town, 
which, though now in a very dilapidated state, is 
still known as the Covenanters’ House. Here at 
the beginning of 1680 a serious encounter took 
place with the Governor of Blackness, which re- 
sulted in the death of Henry Hall of Haughhead, 
and from which Cargill barely escaped with his 
life. For some time these two brave men had 
been lurking in the neighbourhood, finding shelter 
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among their friends on both sides of the river, 
and taking advantage of opportunities as they 
occurred to advance the cause they loved. Re- 
cognised one day by the curates of Borrowstoun- 
ness and Carriden, information was at once sent 
to the Governor of Blackness, who ordered 
some soldiers to follow him at a distance, while 
he and his servant rode after the outlaws 
till they reached Queensferry. We give the 
story now as it is told by Howie in his Life of 
Henry Hall : 

“Here perceiving tke house where they 
alighted, he sent his servant off in haste for his 
men, putting his horse in another house, and 
coming to them as a stranger he pretended a 
great deal of kindness to them both, desiring that 
they might have a glass of wine together. When 
each of them had taken a glass and were in 
friendly conference, the Governor, wearying that 
his men came not up, threw off the mask and laid 
hands on them, saying they were his prisoners, 
and commanded the people of the house in the 
King’s name to assist. They all refused except 
one, Thomas George, a waiter, by whose assis- 
tance he got the gate shut. In the meantime, 
Haughhead being a bold and brisk man struggled 
hard with the Governor until Cargill got off; but 
after the scuffle, as he was going off himself, 
having got clear of the Governor, Thomas George 
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struck him on the head with a carbine and 
wounded him mortally.” 

On their way to Edinburgh Henry Hall died 
in the hands of his captors, who carried his 
body to the Tolbooth and after some days 
buried it secretly. Though related to the Earl 
of Roxburgh, and possessing much influence 
among the Covenanters, so much was he an object 
of hatred to those who were then in power that 
his friends could not obtain for him even an 
honourable burial. This was partly due to the 
fact that after his death a paper was found on 
him, in which the king’s authority was formally 
disowned, and a solemn promise given that those 
now contending for liberty would continue the 
struggle until it was successful, or would hand it 
down to those who followed them. But for its 
length and its clumsy and involved style, we 
would have given this Paper in full, partly 
because of the cruel and unfair use made of it by 
the Government of the day, and partly because 
it contains, as many think, the very pith of sound 
constitutional doctrine regarding both civil and 
ecclesiastical rights. It consists of the following 
eight heads or propositions, and is framed in the 
manner of a Bond or Covenant :—(1) A profes- 
sion of faith in God and in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the revelation of 
His will, and our rule of life. (2) A protest 
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against Prelacy and Erastianism. (3) A declara- 
tion that the doctrine of the Reformed Churches, 
and especially that of Scotland, is the only true 
doctrine of God, and that Presbyterianism is the 
only right government of the Church and distinct 
from civil government. (4) A resolution to over- 
throw arbitrary power both in Church and State. 
(5) An intimation on the part of the subscribers 
of their intention to reject those rulers “ who had 
so manifestly rejected God.” The lawfulness of 
this is urged at considerable length, and the duty 
of setting up a Republican Government affirmed. 
(6) An intimation of their intention to separate 
from the Indulged ministers, and from all others 
who held communion with them. (7) A declara- 
tion of their belief in the ordinance of the 
ministry. (8) A mutual obligation to defend 
themselves and one another in the worship of 
God, and in their natural, civil and divine rights 
and liberties, ‘‘till we shall overcome, or send 
them down under debate to posterity, that they 
may begin where we end.” This, which is 
generally known as the Queensferry Paper, was 
commonly ascribed to Cargill, though he himself 
refused to acknowledge its authorship. Most 
probably it was meant to form the basis of a 
general Covenant or Declaration such as that 
which shortly afterwards was fixed by Cameron 
and his friends to the cross of Sanquhar. There 
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were some expressions in it, however, which even 
Cargill objected to, and inasmuch as it was 
without his, or indeed any other signature, it 
would be manifestly unfair to claim him as its 
author. 

After his marvellous escape from the Governor 
of Blackness, Cargill was taken by friendly hands 
to a house in Carlowrie, where his wounds were 
dressed and his wants attended to. There he lay 
in a barn all night, and next Sabbath preached 
at Cairnhill, near Loudoun, from Heb. xi. 32, 
‘«¢ And what shall I more say, for the time would 
fail me to tell of Gideon,” etc. In reply to some 
persons who afterwards said, ‘“‘ We think, sir, 
preaching and praying go best with you when 
danger and distress are greatest,” he admitted that 
this was the case, that the more his enemies thrust 
at him that he might fall, the more seemingly the 
Lord helped him. Then, as if to himself, he re- 
peated the words of the 118th Psalm, “The 
Lord is my strength and song and is become my 
salvation.” This, as later on we shall have 
occasion to observe, was the Psalm he sang upon 
the scaffold. 

Soon afterwards, on the 22nd of June, the 
first anniversary of Bothwell Bridge, about 
twenty armed persons rode into the town of 
Sanquhar, one of whom, Michael Cameron, after 
religious exercises, read what is now generally 
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known as the Sanquhar Declaration, and affixed 
a copy of it to the market Cross of that 
burgh. In this they publicly disowned the 
king’s authority, threw off all allegiance to the 
House of Stuart, and claimed for themselves 
and for their children the right of a Free Parlia- 
ment and a Free Assembly. This has been truly 
described as the first scene in the drama of the 
revolution in which the reign of the Stuarts was 
brought to an end. ‘‘ These men were traitors 
and rebels,” says Professor Herkless: “but to 
what cause, and to what person? They were 
traitors against the organised tyranny that styled 
itself the Government of Scotland, rebels against 
the king in whose name they had been perse- 
cuted for abiding by that freedom which he had 
solemnly sworn to preserve.” Four weeks later, 
an engagement took place between them and the 
king’s troops, in which Michael Cameron and his 
more distinguished brother Richard were both 
slain, after displaying the most extraordinary 
bravery. Of this fatal encounter at Airsmoss, 
in the parish of Auchinleck, we have an ex- 
quisitely beautiful and appropriate memorial in 
the following poem, written by an Ayrshire shep- 
herd lad, James Hyslop, to whose memory a 
monument has recently been erected :— 
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‘In a dream of the night I was wafted away 
To the muirlands of mist, where the martyrs lay ; 
Where Cameron’s sword and his bible are seen, 
Eugraved on the stone where the heather grows green. 


“¢ Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and blood, 
When the minister’s home was the mountain and wood; 
When in Wellwood’s dark valley the standard of Zion, 
All bloody and torn, ’mong the heather was lying. 


‘Twas morning, and summer’s young sun from the Hast 
Lay in loving repose on the green mountain’s breast ; 
On Wardlaw and Cairntable the clear shining dew 
Glistened sheen ’mong the heath bells and mountain- 

“flowers blue. 


‘* And far up in heaven near the white sunny cloud, 
The song of the lark was melodious and loud ; 
And in Glenmuir’s wild solitudes, lengthened and deep, 
Were the whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep. 


‘© And Wellwood’s sweet valley breathed music and 
gladness, 
The fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and redness ; 
Its daughters were happy to hail the returning, 
And drink the delights of July’s sweet morning. 


** But oh ! there were hearts cherished far other feelings, 
Illumed by the light of prophetic revealings ; 
Who drank from the scenery of beauty but sorrow, 
For they knew that their blood would bedew it to- 
morrow. 
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** ‘Twas the few faithful ones who with Cameron were 

lying, 

Concealed ’mong the mist where the heath fowl was 
crying ; 

For the horsemen of Earlshall around them were 
hovering, 

And their bridle reins rung through the thin misty 
covering. 


“Their faces grew pale and their swords were un- 
sheathed, 
But the vengeance that darkened their brow was un- 
breathed ; 
With eyes turned to heaven in calm resignation, 
They sang their last song to the God of salvation. 


‘‘ The hills with the deep mournful music were ringing, 
The curlew and plover in concert were singing ; 
But the melody died ’mid derision and laughter, 
As the host of ungodly rushed on to the slaughter. 


‘‘ Though in mist and in darkness and fire they were 
shrouded, 

Yet the souls of the righteous were calm and unclouded ; 

Their dark eyes flashed lightning, as firm and nnbending 

They stood like the rock which the thunder is rending. 


‘“‘The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were 
gleaming, 
The helmets were cleft and the red blood was 
streaming, 
The heavens grew dark and the thunder was rolling, 
When in Wellwood’s dark muirlands the mighty were 
falling. 
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*¢ When the righteous had fallen and the combat was 
ended, 
A chariot of fire through the dark cloud descended ; 
Its drivers were angels on horses of whiteness, 
And its burning wheels turned on axles of brightness. 


‘* A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining, 
All dazzling like gold of the seventh refining ; 
And the souls that came forth out of great tribulation, 
Have mounted the chariot and steeds of salvation. 


5¢ On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding, 
Through the path of the thunder the horsemen are 
riding ; 
Glide swiftly, bright spirits, the prize is before you, 
A crown never fading, a kingdom of glory.” 


Two who survived the battle and afterwards 
suffered martyrdom in the Grassmarket of Edin- 
burgh, on the 13th August, were John Malcolm 
and Archibald Alison, to whom Cargill found 
time to send a long and interesting letter, from 
which we make the following extract :— 


“DEAR FRIENDS,—Death in Christ and for 
Christ is never much to be bemoaned, and less at 
this time than any other, when those that survive 
have nothing to live among but miseries, persecu- 
tions, snares, sorrows, and sinning, and where 
the only desirable sight—viz., Christ reigning in 
a free and flourishing Church is wanting. Your 
work is great and time short ; but this is a com- 
fort, and the only comfort in your present condi- 
tion, that you have a God infinite in mercy to 
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deal with, who is ready at all times to forgive, 
but especially persons in your case, who have 
been jeopardising your lives on account of the 
Gospel. . . . Dear friends, be not terrified at 
the manner of your death, which to me seems to 
be the easiest of all, where you come to it without 
pain and in perfect judgment, and go through so 
speedily ; before the pain be felt, the glory is 
come. But pray for a greater measure of His 
presence, which only can make a pass through 
the hardest things cheerful and pleasant. . . . 
I bid you farewell, expecting, though our parting 
be sad, our gathering shall be joyful again. Only 
our great advantage in the case you are in is to 
credit Him much; for that is His glory, and 
engages Him to perform whatever you have 
credited Him with.” 


Three days after the battle, Cargill preached in 
the parish of Shotts from the text—(2 Sam. iii. 
28) “ Know ye not that there is a prince anda 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” He and 
Cameron were kindred spirits, soldiers in the 
liberation war of humanity, and as watchmen 
upon the walls of Zion they saw eye to eye. 
“ As for Richard Cameron,” he wrote to the lady 
of Earlston, ‘“‘I never heard anything from him 
in the Lord’s truth, but am both ready and 
willing to confirm it.” Cameron’s death was, 
therefore, a heavy blow to his friend, and 
doubtless helped to intensify his hatred of the 
existing oppression. Only a few days before 
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the battle, they had preached together at the 
same conventicle in Evandale, Cameron preach- 
ing from the words—“ Be still and know that 
I am God;” and before they parted it was 
arranged that they should do so again at Craig- 
mead in Stirlingshire, on the first Sabbath of 
August. But meanwhile God’s providence had 
interposed, and one was taken while the other 
was left. Doubtless with peculiar feelings, on 
that Sabbath morning, would Cargill find himself 
at the appointed place, and his utterances would 
gain immensely, both in his own and his hearers’ 
estimation, by the recent and lamented death of 
him who was popularly known as the Lion of the 
Covenant. Now that this lion-hearted man was 
dead and his mighty voice was silent for ever, 
his enemies might perhaps think that the 
cause for which he suffered and died was irre- 
trievably lost. Not so thought Cargill, when, 
after drawing a parallel between Coniah, the 
King of Judah (Jer. 22, 28), and Charles Stuart, 
he uttered these memorable words :— 

“If that unhappy man upon the throne of 
Britain shall die the ordinary death of men, and 
get the honour of the burial of kings, and if he 
shall have any to succeed him, lawfully begotten, 
then God never sent me nor spake by me.” 

Thus, under the influence of recent events, and 
feeling himself divinely summoned to give a last 
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and fatal blow to existing tyranny and oppres- 
sion, Cargill took another step towards a full and 
final development of the covenanting struggle. 
This had hitherto been carried on by those who 
believed in the divine right of kings, and who 
not only claimed to be, but really were, the loyal 
supporters of the throne. For more than forty 
years the Covenanters had refused to throw off, 
under the greatest provocation, allegiance to the 
Stuart dynasty, and, while fighting for their civil 
and religious liberties, had continued to hope 
that these might be secured and defended with- 
out revolutionary measures. But to Cargill and 
those who thought with him, it had become more 
and more apparent that a “root and branch 
policy” was necessary to remove intolerable 
grievances, and bring in among them a reign 
of righteousness and truth and peace. Hence 
in September, 1680, at a great gathering at 
Torwood,* on the road between Larbert and 





* Torwood Castle, of which we give an illustration by 
J. S. Fleming, Esq., F.S.A., stands on the highest of 
several wooded eminences on the south side of the high- 
way between Larbert and Stirling, about 24 miles from 
the former town. It overlooks what was formerly the 
Royal Forest of Torwood, and from the time of the 
Court’s removal to England in 1603, it suffered from 
neglect, and is now in a ruinous condition. In 1632, 
Royal Letters were issued by Charles L ‘‘to pursue, 
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Stirling, he pronounced sentence of excommuni- 
cation upon the King, James Duke of York, 
General Dalziel, and other prominent persecutors. 

This step was strongly condemned by many of 
the Presbyterians at the time, and has ever since 
been the subject of much debate ; but that Car- 
gill himself had no doubt regarding his duty in 
the matter appears from some words he uttered 
on the following Sabbath—“I know I am and 
will be condemned by many for what I have done 
in excommunicating these wicked men; but con- 
demn me who will, I know I am approven of 
God, and am persuaded that what I have done 
on earth is ratified in heaven. For if ever I knew 
the mind of God, and was clear in my call to 
any piece of my generation work, it was in that 
transaction.” 

Accordingly, he went about the work of the 
day in a most solemn and orderly manner. 
First, he preached from Ezekiel xxi. 25-27— 
“And thou profane wicked prince of Israel, 
whose day is come, when iniquity shall have an 
end. Thus saith the Lord God, remove the 


according to the law of our kingdom, the delinquents 
slaying the deer and cutting the trees.” At the time 
referred to in the text, the chief delinquent was the king 
himself, and those threatened with destruction were men 
and not cattle ! 
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diadem and take off the crown; this shall not be 
the same ; exalt him that is low and abase him 
that is high. I will overturn, overturn, overturn 
it, and it shall be no more until He come whose 
right it is, and I will give it Him.” Then, after 
pronouncing sentence of excommunication, indi- 
eating plainly the grounds of it and delivering 
the persons named to all its terrible consequences, 
he preached from the words—(Lam. iii. 31, 32) 
“For the Lord will not cast off for ever. But 
though He cause grief, yet will He have compas- 
sion according to the multitude of His mercies.” 

Preaching the same month, from Rev. xx, 
11, 12, on the great White Throne, he sought 
also to apply the subject to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and to engage his hearers in the 
useful work of judging not others but themselves. 
“ Many,” he said in conclusion, “ are now earnest 
and solicitous to know if their names be in these 
woeful commissions to take and apprehend you. 
But O that it were in the hearts of men to be in 
earnest to know if their names be in the book of 
life, and that they might see their names written 
there. O, Sirs, take care what you give God 
now to write. Alas! alas! you give Him many 
ill deeds to mark against you. But O that He 
had this to write, that you had unfeignedly 
repented of them all.” 

This reminds us that Cargill was pre-eminently 
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a spiritual and practical preacher, and meddled 
with politics and public men only when in con- 
science he could not do otherwise. That his con- 
duct at Torwood, looked at in the light of subse- 
quent events, commended itself to thoughtful 
men, is evident from the following remark of 
De Foe :—“ The sentence was expressly founded 
upon the same grounds as was afterwards the re- 
nouncing of the king by the Revolution, and was 
abundantly justified by the practice of the whole 
nation in the Revolution.” 

To this period should probably be assigned two 
of the sermons in Howie's collection (on Rev. xx. 
11-12, and Jer. xiii. 12-17), as also one hitherto 
unpublished, which we now submit to our 
readers. The text is Zeph. ii. 2 :— 


Zeph. ii. 1. ‘*Gather yourselves together, yea 
gather together, O nation not desired. 

There is much wrath already come, and there is 
much more coming, for the vials of wrath for great 
transgressions will be long in pouring out. Ye have 
won through a part of the battle, but it will be a 
wonder who will win through the whole. Ye know 
that the angel sounded, ‘One woe is past, and be- 
hold there come two woes more hereafter.” What 
will ye then say? Why, we will even say this : we 
are like a fleet at sea, and the storm is not only 
upon one or two of the ships but upon the whole 
fleet, and all within it is wasted and exhausted ; all 
our ropes, cables, and anchors have failed, and yet 


. 
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the half of the storm is not over. What shall we 
then do? Why, for the Lord’s sake row hard till ye 
win the port where ye may get all renewed again. 
And whether ye fall or win through, it will be well, 
for in the one case ye shall see Christ in His 
triumphant Church above, and have a perpetual sight 
of Him in His glory ; in the other ye shali see Him 
in His militant Church here, and altho’ it will not be 
such a glorious sight as the other yet it will be a 
glorious Church, see it who may. 

But that we may consider and speak a little on 
these words, observe first to whom He speaks, and 
second what He commands them :— 

I. To whom He speaks, It’s to a nation not de- 
sired. Now, by a nation not desired He means a 
nation that He has no pleasure in. And why should 
He trouble Himself any more about them? We 
shall say this one word, if it were known how little 
pleasure God hath in us, it would be thought a won- 
der that He should trouble Himself about us at all. 
What is there in the land now that God can take 
pleasure in? If there be anything at all it must be 
the poor small remnant that are coming out to these 
meetings against the will of devils and men, and that 
are following the gospel of Christ in spite of all the 
persecutions of the times. And we will say this one 
word more, and woe’s me that we have it to say, that 
tho’ we seem to please God in one thing, yet we dis- 
please Him in another, so that He can never get us 
that length as to be thoroughly pleased with us. 
And for this may He not say unto us, we are a nation 
not desired? May He not say this unto us, we are 
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more a grief than a pleasure to Him. May He not 
say now to the Church of Scotland, thou art weari- 
some unto Me, and art become one of the greatest 
griefs that I have. 

II. What is the thing He commands them? It is 
to gather themselves together. And why? To tell 
them they are a nation not desired. For wherein 
can the labour of the hands profit when the husband- 
man has no pleasure in the fruit of the ground? 
Even so may the Lord say, ‘‘ What pleasure can I 
have in such as are not for Me? The devil may be 
rather pleased with you than I can be. I might take 
pleasure in him as well as in you, for the devil can 
talk and receive instruction as well as many of you.” 
But I may say your corruptions bear you as boldly 
forward against God and His way as the devil’s 
malice does. Now ye may say, What! is there 
nothing in us that He hath pleasure in? Yes, there 
are two things that God hath much pleasure in. If 
they be in you it’s well, but I fear many of you are 
great strangers to them both, and these are sincerity 
and brokenness of heart. I think I may say there 
were never such people as we are, such strangers to 
sincerity and broken-heartedness. For the want of 
the Spirit of God there is great danger of our being 
broken with the wrath of God. 

But, again, what does He gather together for? We 
are afraid that the first and greatest gathering to- 
gether of the people of Scotland will be the day of 
slaughter. But this gathering together is for another 
design and end. It’s to hear mercy sounding the 
trumpet that ye may flee out of the way of the wrath 
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of God. For I must say to man and woman, knowest 
thou where thou are lying? Even in the highway 
where the chariot wheels of the wrath of God are to 
come, and that immediately. And therefore get you 
out of the way of it and gather yourselves together 
before the fierce day of His wrath is come. For we 
know nothing more certainly of the time to come 
than this, that there is a deluge of wrath coming, 
and are ye not feared that ye are found in the way of 
it, ye that are taking pleasure in the lusts of the 
flesh, and following with other men the course of the 
times? Though for the present ye may think it’s a 
small thing to be found on their side of it, yet ere all 
be done ye will find it the most dreadful thing that 
ever you did. Therefore, gather yourselves together 
for mourning, for praying, and for seeking God, and 
it may be ye will be hid in the day of the Lord’s 
anger, as he expresses it in the third verse, “‘ Seek 
ye the Lord, all ye meek of the earth which have 
wrought His judgment; seek righteousness, seek 
meekness, it may be ye shall be hid in the day of 
the Lord’s anger.” Therefore, gather yourselves to- 
gether, first to seek God, and secondly, to arm your- 
selves with meekness, righteousness, and truth. 
And when ye have done all it’s but a may be, but 
God’s may be is better than man’s shall be. Now can 
ye say ye have sought God thus, and that ye have 
put on this armour? Wherewith are ye clothed? 
A coat of mail will not do it; neither strong arm nor 
stout heart, neither sword, buckler, nor shield will 
do it. What then? Righteousness and meekness 
will do it if it be done at all: for it’s but a may-be if 
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it be done when all is done. For the wrath of God 
shall even be like a drifting shower that goes through 
all the land. When ye see a drift it seeks out all the 
holes of the old broken walls, and wherever the hole 
is there it comes in. Even so wrath when it comes 
will let you see where the holes are. And again, 
when drift comes on, folk cannot get travelling be- 
tween houses but it keeps them apart. Even so this 
wrath when it comes will drive the nearest relations 
asunder: it will drive the tender-hearted mother 
from her children, and the father will not come for 
fainting of heart to help either the one or the other. 
Well, Sirs, since the storm is so great that ye have to 
come through, ye have the more need to take hold of 
the invitation and to gather yourselves together out 
of the way of it before it comes. 

But the thing that we shall more particularly 
observe from the words is this, that they are such a 
people that God can neither quit them nor delight in 
them. He cannot quit them without giving them 
some good counsel, nor can he delight in them for 
they are a nation not desired. Ye know what is said 
of divorces, that He hateth putting away. So it is 
with you ; He cannot quit you, and yet He cannot 
bide with you. Your sins are so great that He cannot 
bide with you, and yet His mercy is so great that He 
cannot leave you. O the wonderful love of God that 
He should deal thus with you! Is it not a wonder 
that our sins have not put Him away ere this time of 
day? Now the thing we would say is this, that He 
cannot get them altogether left nor altogether loved. 
There is something in Himself that will not let Him 
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cast them off altogether, and there is something in 

them that will not let Him altogether love them.. 
What shall we say then? Would you have Him com- 
ing and dwelling with you, and delighting in you? 
then there are two things you must do. Ye must 
wash clean in the blood of Christ, for there is nothing 
so delightsome to God as a soul cleansed in His blood. 

Then when you have washed in the opened fountain 
you must build Him a temple to dwell in, and that 
must be your heart. Ye must also help to the utmost 
of your power to build Him a temple in the land, and 
then He would reign in the midst of us, and we should 
no more be called a nation not desired, but a beloved 
people. But alas! we are not like to win to this. 

We shall not speak of the causes why God cannot 
take pleasure in us, but we shall give you only this 
one ; it’s because we have no delight in Him. Be- 
cause we have left His standard and run away from 
Him, He has scattered us already. And yet if any 
take delight in Him He takes delight in them, be 
they never so mean or be they never so great. But 
as to the public causes of God’s displeasure ye may 
see them in the second chapter of Haggai. It is be- 
cause we have not builded Him a house. Whenever 
ye begin to build the house of God, He will take 
pleasure in you. 

Lastly, the command to gather themselves together 
imports two things :—(1) A slowness in them ; (2) an 
earnestness in God. 

1. A slowness to come out of the way before the 
chariot wheels of God’s wrath run over them. Now, 
if a man be slow to his own safety, he will be much 
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more so as to his own duty. Now what makes a man 
so slow? (1) The nature of a man makes him slow, 
and the greatest slowness is oftimes to be found 
where the grace of God is, if laziness get leave to 
enter in. (2) The devil also makes him slow. There 
are tempting, fashing, and entangling devils ; there 
are also sleeping and enticing devils that will offer 
you a bed of roses to rest and take pleasure on, and 
will say to you, ‘“‘had you not better do this than 
put on a yoke of prickles and go through so many 
thorns?” Alas! the professors of this generation do 
not know who has made their bed. We doubt if 
there be a bed of ease to any Christian in Scotland 
that God has made, and therefore if ye have such a 
bed the devil must have made it, and ye shall find it 
to be so when your awakening time comes. (3) But 
there is another thing which makes us slow, and that 
is when the providence of God is co-operating with 
every endeavour of men. It may be thought strange 
that God does not deliver you from your temptations, 
but His design is to try you that ye may look to Him 
for the needed assistance. Now we shall say no more 
than a word from this. Look well to your own 
nature, and especially to this feature of it, that ye 
are slow, and slower in nothing than in what concerns 
your welfare. This is one of the tricks of nature to 
put you off from good and to set you asleep again. 
Therefore remember this, that ye give not way to 
laziness though it come from the motives of the mind, 
for the mind must not always be your rule. 

2. As a man is slow, so God is very earnest to have 
a remnant out of the way of His wrath, for the Lord 
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exercises loving kindness and tender mercy. There 
are two or three things that set forth his earnest- 
ness :—(1) One is this, that He gives them so much 
time. (2) Another is this, that He gives such fre- 
qent warnings. (3) In His so often pointing out where 
their safety will be. It was so in the old world when 
there was no safety but in an ark. God gave them 
many wanderings, but they would not repent or 
believe that judgments were coming; and no more 
will we. But judgment is not the farther off, but 
rather the nearer hand on this account. But alas! 
we are so taken up with our outward comfort that 
we too seldom think about our souls. We see out- 
ward troubles and difficulties, and we labour to 
shun them, but we never consider the hazard our 
souls are in. It may be you see a bear in the way, 
and when ye are by that ye do not consider that 
there is a lion behind which will rend and tear 
you in pieces when there is none to deliver. Alas! 
our present troubles are so great that our soul’s 
safety seldom comes to mind. Many professors are 
grumbling at the troubles of this evil time, and but 
few are considering how they are to be taken out 
of the way of the wrath of God. Now, though the 
wrath of God has made a long stay, it will come, 
and when it comes it will not make frequent stops. 
It will not do like a carriage when a child is lying 
in the way, and those that are driving it either 
alight and remove it or go round about. If we be 
in His way He will be full of our blood, though 
it be poured out like water, for He has given us 
sufficient warnings and invitations, and sufficient 
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time also to flee unte Him, Remember this one ward, 
and we shall close with it ; ye will never fee out of 
the way of God's wrath if ye de not fee first unite 
God Himself for pardon and peace. All af you who 
have not done this will be overtaken and cast inte 
hell, where ye shall abide for ever, The Lard hiless 
His own word unto you! Amen! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tnereased Reward—Pasiaral Letter—Joha Gidd and his 
Fallewers—Sermen en Isaiah vi, S18 


Onx effect af the Torwood Excommunikation was 
to incense the Government still more against 
Cargill On the 22nd November, a Royal Pre- 
clamation was issued, stigmatizing him “as one 
of the most seditious preachers,” and “a villanoas 
and fanatical conspirator,” and raising the sum 
already set upon his head from three thousand te 
five thousand merks. This reward was to be 
given to any one who should bring him in dead 
or alive; and no greater proof can be affered af 
God's protecting providenea, and of the watehfal 
and loving care of which he was the object, than 
is afforded by his extraordinary escapes Qn one 
Occasion he was induced by an informer in the 
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service of Middleton, the governor of Blackness, 
to accept an invitation to preach in Fife. On his 
way from Edinburgh he was accompanied by 
friends, some of whom, however, had set out 
earlier on foot, while Cargill and another friend 
followed on horseback. Meanwhile a detachment 
of soldiers was lying in wait on the road to 
Queensferry, by whom those who were in 
advance were seized and taken prisoners to 
Edinburgh, where three of them were after- 
wards put to death. In the confusion, however, 
one fled and succeeded in warning Cargill of his 
danger, and thus securing his escape. Two of the 
three who suffered martyrdom belonged to 
Borrowstounness, while a third was James Skene, 
brother of the Laird of Skene in Aberdeenshire, 
to whom, when in prison, Cargill addressed a 
touching letter, from which the following extracts 
are taken :— 


“Dearest Friend,—There is now nothing upon 
earth that I am so concerned in, except the Lord’s 
work, as in you and your fellows; that you may 
either be clearly brought off or honourably and 
rightly carried through. He is begun in part to 
answer me, though not in that which I most 
affected (desired), yet in that which is best. 
My soul was refreshed to see any that had so 
far overcome the fear and torture of death, and 
were so far denied to the affections of the flesh, 
as to give full liberty to the exoneration of con- 
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science in the face of these bloody tyrants and 
vile apostates. And yet these by our divines 
must be acknowledged as magistrates ! which the 
very heathen, endowed with the light of nature, 
would abominate. But go on, valiant champion ; 
you die not as a fool, though the apostate un- 
faithful and lukewarm ministers and professors 
of the generation think and say so.” “Farewell, 
dearest friend, never to see one another any more 
till at the right hand of Christ. Fear not, and 
the God of mercies grant a full gale and a fair 
entry into His kingdom, which may carry sweetly 
and swiftly over the bar,* that you find not the 
rub of death. Grace, mercy, and peace be with 
you.—Yours in Christ.” 


The next three months were spent by Cargill 
in England, where, we are told, ‘‘ the Lord blessed 
his labours in the ministry to the conviction and 
edification of many souls.” During this absence 
from Scotland, he sent a letter to his “‘ Paroch of 
the Barony” Kirk in Glasgow, of date March 
27th, 1681, beginning thus :— 

“T am debtor to all, but especially to you; 
but how to requite my obligations, I know not. 
To return all is impossible, to return nothing is 
great ingratitude.” He then continues, “Be 
humble always, thankful for what ye have 





* This reminds us of Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, 
though the preacher’s use of the metaphor is more in 
harmony with the New Testament than is the poet’s. 
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received, and still thirsting after more; for His 
fulness is infinite, and your wants are wonderfully 
great.” “O that God would open men’s eyes 
that they may see how little good and how much 
evil it (the Indulgence) has wrought, how little 
it has done for the freedom and enlargement of 
the kingdom of Christ, and how much for confirm- 
ing its thraldom and confining its enlargement.” 
“© fear, trust, watch, and pray, for yourselves 
and one another, knowing that ye have all the 
same conflict, temptations, and weakness of the 
flesh ; and have the more fervent love among 
yourselves seeing ye are now fewer; and have 
all your things common, your griefs, your temp- 
tations, your mercies, your joys, your ‘substance, 
your goods, so far as it shall be needful ; for it is 
like the time is very near that will make all alike 
in these things. I fear many are buying, build- 
ing, and gathering for our enemies.” In a post- 
script he adds —‘‘ As for your collections the poor 
are yours as well as others, and ye ought to see to 
them either by yourselves or others; but as for 
your contributions to ministers, I see not how ye 
can do it any more than you can hear them.” 

In April, 1681, we find Cargill once more in 
Scotland, busily engaged as ever in preaching 
and discharging other ministerial duties, but also 
much distressed by the followers of Gibb, who 
seem in many respects to have resembled the 
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Anabaptists of Luther’s time. John Gibb was a 
shipmaster in Borrowstounness who had adopted 
strange ideas on the subject of religion, and whose 
followers, mostly women, left their homes and 
wandered about in search of proselytes. They 
were known as the “Sweet Singers,” and their 
zeal and apparent spirituality drew many to their 
standard. Regarding them as earnest and well- 
meaning persons, but weak and extravagant, 
Cargill laboured earnestly to reclaim them from 
their errors, and later, when some of them 
were cast into prison, he remonstrated with them 
in writing, though, so far as we can judge, his 
efforts were unsuccessful. Among other absurd 
opinions, they held that the metrical version of 
the Psalms was an unwarrantable meddling with 
the sacred text, and should therefore be torn out of 
their Bibles and burned ; that Catechisms and Con- 
fessions of Faith, Acts of Assembly, Covenants and 
Declarations, were all inventions of the devil, to 
be ignored and trampled under foot ; and finally, 
that all who were in authority, including ministers 
of religion as well as ministers of State, should be 
resisted and disobeyed by those who were the 
Lord’s freemen. To the last of these tenets Car- 
gill refers in his letter when he says—‘‘Alas! this 
your liberty, that you so much bragged of, would 
have lasted but a little while, and was among 
your other beguiles, and was nothing else but 
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Satan stirring you about to giddiness. ... If 
your liberty that you talked of had been true, it 
would at least have stayed till it had brought you 
to other thoughts, other works, and other com- 
forts. And it might have been easily discerned 
not a true liberty, but a temptation, that led you 
from public preaching, the great ordinance of 
God’s glory and men’s good, as the Apostle has 
that word ‘forbidding us to preach to the 
Gentiles. . . . But in the next place, you 
will join with none in public worship but those 
who have infallible signs of regeneration. This 
seems fair, but it is both false and foul; false, 
because of its false foundation—viz., that the 
certainty of one’s interest in Christ may be known 
by another, whereas the Scripture says that none 
knows it but he that has it; foul also, for this 
disdain has pride in it, and pride is always foul.” 

In the following sermon from Isaiah vi. 8-13, 
which belongs to this period of his ministry, and 
which appears now for the first time, he 
makes obvious references to the opinions and 
practices of this fanatical sect. This sermon 
seems to have been preached at Holms 
Common, near the junction of the Biggar Water 
with the Tweed, and to have been followed by 
another in the afternoon from the words—“ Be 
not high-minded, but fear” (Rom. xi. 21). In 
the latter he intimated “that those who knew 
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themselves best would fear themselves most ; and 
that as it was hard to determine what length a 
child of God might go in defection, having grace 
but wanting the exercises thereof, so a Christian 
might go through nineteen trials and carry 
honestly in them, and fall in the twentieth.” 


Isaiah, vi. 8-13. 


Sometimes God exercises great mercy towards His 
people and sometimes He executes great judgments 
upon them, and He is wonderful in both. Yea, we 
may say more ; where is there any person on whom 
God is not doing both, and doing this daily? For 
when He is exercising great and wonderful mercies, 
which are still misimproved and abused, He is exe- 
cuting at the same time great and wonderful judg- 
ments. Now the way of God’s mercies has been 
wonderful in this land, and there is no nation where 
His judgments will be more severely felt. O that we 
were out of the way, for the storms that are coming 
on Scotland are like to be very rough and boisterous. 
The Lord is even saying of this generation (or else 
we are far mistaken) that He will not be entreated 
for it. There are two or three things God is calling 
us to. (1) He is calling us to pray that the Lord 
would hasten His judgments, and would make a 
short work of them. (2) He is calling us to pray 
that a holy seed may be saved to be the substance of 
the land. 

Now, have you had this for your work? Remem- 
ber you should pray that He would hasten, shorten, 
and sanctify His judgments and prepare a remnant 
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for Himself. But we must go and speak more 
particularly about these verses, although, alas! ye 
are unfit to hear and I to speak. 

“Now I heard,” etc. What is this I heard? The 
voice of the Lord. It’s but few that hear what God 
is saying, and but few who are familiar with Him 
and admitted to know His secrets. He is working 
on the right hand and on the left, and has laid on 
His stroke, and yet few of us regard His speaking or 
working. Indeed, there are many who know no 
more of God than if He had never made them, or 
had never called them to know Him. We shall not 
speak of folk pretending to know Him or of minis- 
ters hearing His voice. We believe there are great 
mistakes in the holy, not to speak of the ungodly, 
Some say of silent ministers that they pretend to 
know the mind of God. We will say only this one 
word that all the knowledge they have is but like the 
sight of a blind man. Besides Satan speaks in some 
souls sometimes where the Lord has spoken. We 
are not speaking of those wretched creatures * who 
are under the power of the devil, but of some holy 
men who have once spoken for God, but in whom 
Satan is now speaking. We shall say no more of 
this, but we should draw near to God and hear what 
He speaks. The person who draws near to Him he 
will get God’s mind, and inform them when He is 
about to execute judgment. 

But observe now what the voice said, ‘‘ Whom shall 





*He no doubt means John Gibb and his deluded 
followers, who made no small stir about that time. 
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I send, and who shall go for Me?” ‘There are here 
two questions proposed. The first reminds us how 
hard it is to find a fit man for such a message. Some 
think any one will do for the execution of judgments, 
but the Lord thinks otherwise. He sent one of the 
seraphim with a hot coal in his hand, and no doubt 
it put him in a more fit frame for the work. When 
the Lord has some great work for His servant He 
qualifies him for it. Woe tous! Woe to us! but 
O, there is a difficulty to get men meet to be ambas- 
sadors of God. The next question is, ‘‘ Who will go 
for us?” This intimates that there is a scarcity also 
of willing men, of men who are ready to go upon His 
errand. Some offer themselves for this work who 
are not qualified. It had been better for them they 
had been shepherds and had kept sheep on these 
hills. May we not say there are few this day in 
Scotland who will go with this message to harden 
hearts and shut eyes. But he who is preparing him- 
self for this work, the Lord will prepare him and give 
him strength. Observe now the answer, ‘‘ Here am 
I, send me.” Here is one, but where is another ? 
The coal that is in the tongs taken from the altar has 
been helping here. The hand of God has been at 
work, otherwise he had not been so ready or so fit for 
following of Him. O that ye would pray Him to 
send fit men out, that ye would pray Him to rouse 
up many that have their hearts touched, who are 
both fit and ready to carry His message. But ob- 
serve, tho’ he have a full and sufficient call yet he 
must have a commission. ‘‘Send me.” O that we 
might be ready to lay ourselves before God so that 
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when He has any commission to put in our hand, of 
mercy or judgment, we might be able to say, ‘‘ Here 
am I, send me.” Here is one, and the Lord takes 
him at his word. ‘‘Go.” But what shall I do? 
Go, He said, and tell this people what shall be the 
effects of your preaching. We shall say this word 
before God, we think that the Lord is bidding us tell 
you that there is a judgment upon all your ordin- 
ances if God prevent not. He is bidding us preach 
you blind, deaf, obstinate, and without heart to un- 
derstand anything. There are many whose eyes and 
ears God has closed, and whose hearts He has made 
fat. The word that would have convinced before is 
now so plagued by God that it will not move you. 
The Gospel proves not your mercy but your judg- 
ment. 

The next thing is (and we shall say no more but a 
word on it), ‘‘ Then said I, Lord, how long?” That 
is the question, and the answer is, ‘‘ Till the land be 
utterly desolate,” ete. We confess, if we durst refuse 
any message of God, a man that’s tender would re- 
fuse this one and be ready to say, God forbid ; he 
would choose banishment rather than this. But this 
concerns God’s glory, and so we must be silent. And 
tho’ it be bitter it must be done in obedience to 
God’s command, as well as the message of mercy. 
The herald must give obedience to the one as well as 
the other. We are persuaded that the slighting of 
the Gospel in Scotland shall be followed with judg- 
ments, and this shall be the preaching that shall 
shortly be preached—desolation in Scotland, England, 
and Ireland. 


H 
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Now there is one sweet word ye see, “‘ and there 
shall be a tenth,” etc. Ye use to say it is a sore war 
where all fall, but here there isa little remnant. It’s 
oftimes a third part, but here it’s a tenth. The 
others shall be casten off and destroyed, but ‘‘ they 
shall be like a teil tree,” etc. In effect it says, that 
as the sap is in the root of the trees in winter when 
they cast their leaves, so the tenth that shall be left 
shall be the substance of the land. You must not be 
discouraged at the temporary stroke that a holy God 
has given you, for if ever we be brought to suffer we 
will be made to give thanks to God for a good tem- 
poral turn : but we will leave it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Last Sermon—Apprehension—Trial and Execution— 
General Remarks. 


CARGILL’s life was now rapidly drawing to a 
close. His last public appearance was on the 
10th of July, at Dunsyre, on the confines of Mid- 
lothian, where he lectured on the first ten verses 
of the Ist chapter of Jeremiah, and preached 
from the last two verses of the 26th chapter of 
Isaiah. According to Howie, the Communion 
was observed, and after its observance he 


preached in the afternoon from Hosea ii. 6, 
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“ Therefore behold I will hedge up thy way with 
thorns, and make a wall, that she shall not find 
her paths.” But Patrick Walker, who was pre- 
sent, speaks of the sermon on Isaiah xxvi. 20, 21 
as his last, and there is some reason for thinking 
that Howie mistook the word Common for Com- 
munion, and also introduced the sermon on 
Hosea ii. 6 at the wrong place in his collection. 
In either case, however, it was a good day’s 
work for an old man, now more than sixty 
years of age, whose life had already been one of 
so much privation and hardship. Referring to 
this solemn and interesting occasion, Walker 
says: “I had the happiness to hear blest Mr. 
Cargill preach his last public sermons (as I had 
several times before, for which while I live I de- 
sire to thank the Lord), in Dunsyre-Common, 
betwixt Clydesdale and Lothian, where he lec- 
tured upon the lst chap. of Jeremiah, and 
preached upon that soul-refreshing text, Isaiah 
xxvi. 20, 21, ‘Come, my people, enter thou into 
thy chambers and shut thy doors about thee,’ etc. 
He was short, marrowy, and sententious, as his 
ordinary was in all his public sermons and 
prayers, with the greatest evidences of concerned- 
ness, exceeding all that ever I heard open a 
mouth, or saw open a Bible to preach the Gospel, 
with the greatest indignation at the uncon- 
cernedness of hearers. He preached from ex- 
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perience, and went to the experience of all that 
had any of the Lord’s gracious dealing with their 
souls. It came from his heart, and went to the 
heart; as I have heard some of our common 
hearers say that he spake as never man spake, for 
his words went through them. He insisted what 
kind of chambers these were of protection and 
safety, and exhorted us all earnestly to dwell in 
the clefts of the rock, to hide ourselves in the 
wounds of Christ, and to wrap ourselves in the be- 
lieving application of the promises flowing there- 
from: and to make our refuge under the shadow 
of His wings, until these sad calamities pass over, 
and the dove come back with the olive leaf in 
her mouth. These were the last words of his 
last sermon.” 

Next morning he was seized, while in bed, at 
the house of Andrew Fisher of Covington 
Mill, near Lanark, his captor, James Irvine of 
Bonshaw, exclaiming, as he thought of the 5000 
merks, ‘‘O blessed Bonshaw, and blessed day 
that ever I was born, that have found such a 
prize this morning.” Two others, Walter Smith 
and James Boig, both students of theology, were 
apprehended at the same time, and executed 
with him at Edinburgh. In Walter Smith’s 
Testimony, the following sentence is of more 
than ordinary interest, as the lady referred to is 
much blamed by Patrick Walker for having per- 
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suaded the three martyrs, contrary to Cargill’s 
judgment, to leave the house where Cargill would 
have passed the night, and go to Covington Mill. 
“As to my apprehending, we were singularly 
delivered by Providence into the adversaries’ 
hand, and, for what I could learn, were betrayed 
by none, nor were any accessory to our taking, 
more than we were ourselves ; and particularly 
let none blame the Lady St. John’s Kirk in this.” 
Smith also refers to the fact that on their way to 
Edinburgh they were at first treated with great 
severity, being made to lie all night “ bound,” 
and being refused permission to pray with one 
another or engage in other religious exercises. 
This continued as far as Linlithgow, though later, 
he affirms, the Lord’s kindness and tenderness 
were shown in restraining the fury of their ad- 
versaries. At Lanark, where they were set on 
horseback without saddles, Bonshaw with his 
own hands tied Mr. Cargill’s feet below the 
horse’s belly very tightly. Upon this, we are 
told, the good man looked down at him and said, 
“Why do you tie me sohard? Your wickedness 
is great ; you will not long escape the judgment 
of God.” At Glasgow, where they stopped for a 
little, many crowded around to gaze at Cargill, 
probably with very mingled feelings. One of 
these was the Archbishop’s factor, a notori- 
ous drunkard, John Nesbit by name, who 
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approached Cargill and mockingly said, “ Mr. 
Donald, will you give us one word more?” 
alluding to a frequent expression of his when 
preaching. After looking sorrowfully at him for 
a little, Cargill replied, “ Mock not, lest your 
bands be made strong: the day is coming when 
you shall not have one word to say though you 
would.” Without claiming for Cargill the gift of 
prophecy, we cannot refrain from stating that in 
the early and miserable death of both persecutors 
the martyr’s words were almost literally fulfilled. 

Another coincidence of a similar kind occurred 
at the trial in Edinburgh. The Chancellor, Lord 
Rothes, not able to forgive Cargill’s excommuni- 
cation of him at Torwood, was particularly severe 
in his examination, threatening him in the most 
violent way with torture and death: to whom 
Cargill calmly replied, ‘‘ My Lord Rothes, forbear 
to threaten me, for die what death I will your 
eyes shall not see it.” Soon afterwards Rothes 
was seized with sudden illness, which terminated 
fatally on the morning of Cargill’s execution. So 
great was the impression which this illness made 
on the other Judges that it was actually proposed 
that, ‘‘as Cargill was old and had done all the 
ill he would do, he be sent to the Bass and kept 
there a prisoner during life.” By the casting 
vote of Argyll, however, who said, “ Let him go 
to the gallows and die like a traitor,” it was 
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finally decided that he be hanged at the Cross, 
and his head afterwards placed on the Nether- 
bow Port. 

One morning, some years later, during his own 
premature and ill-fated rising, Argyll was asked 
by one of his followers why he was looking so 
sad. “How can I be otherwise,” he answered, 
“ when I see so few coming to our assistance, and 
I am persuaded I will be called infatuate 
Argyll? But all this does not trouble me so 
much as that unhappy wicked vote I gave against 
that good man and minister, Mr. Cargill. And 
now I’m persuaded I'll die a violent death on 
that same spot where he died.” This anticipa- 
tion was fulfilled in the execution of Argyll at 
the Cross of Edinburgh, on the 30th June, 1685. 

Cargill was condemned on the 26th, and exe- 
cuted on the 27th of July, 1681. When on the 
scaffold he sang a part of the 118th Psalm, from 
the sixteenth verse to the end, beginning with 
the words— 


‘‘ The right hand of the mighty Lord 
Exalted is on high : 
The right hand of the mighty Lord 
Doth ever valiantly.” 


and ending with the words— 
‘¢ Thou art my God, I'll Thee exalt, 
My God I will Thee praise ; 
Give thanks to God for He is good, 
His mercy lasts always.” 
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Several times he tried to address the people who 
stood around, but always as he began to speak his 
voice was drowned by the noise of the drums ; 
and, after a short prayer, he said as he ascended 
the ladder, “‘ The Lord knows I go up this ladder 
with less fear and perturbation of mind than ever 
I entered a pulpit to preach.” Standing on the 
highest step he exclaimed, “Now I am near to 
the possession of my crown which shall be sure ; 
for I bless the Lord and desire all of you to bless 
Him, that He hath brought me here and makes 
me triumph over devils and men and sin; they 
shall wound me no more. I forgive all men the 
wrongs they have done me, and I pray the Lord 
to forgive all the wrongs that any of the elect 
have done against Him. I pray that sufferers 
may be kept from sin and know their duty.” 
Then, raising the napkin from his face, he cried, 
“ Farewell, all relations and friends in Christ : 
farewell acquaintances and all earthly enjoy- 
ments : farewell reading and preaching, praying 
and believing, wanderings, reproaches, sufferings. 
Welcome joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
Welcome Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

After death, the heads of all the five martyrs 
were cut off, and his, according to the sentence, 
was placed upon the Netherbow Port, where it 
remained for many a day. 
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“* They have set his head on the Netherbow, 

To scorch in the summer air : 

And months go by and the winter’s snow 
Falls white on its thin grey hair. 

And still the same look that in death he wore 
Is sealed on the solemn brow ; 

A look as of one who has travailed sore, 
But whose pangs are ended now.” 

Standing in the crowd on that July day was a 
slightly-made, fair-haired youth, only nineteen 
years of age, who listened breathlessly to every 
word which fell from the martyr’s lips, and, 
when all was over, turned his back upon the 
city and sought in the solitude of the moun- 
tains to know the will of God. It was the be- 
ginning of days for Renwick, known still and 
beloved as the last of our martyrs, who for the 
next six years and more, carried aloft the stan- 
dard which, as it always seemed to himself and 
others, he then received from the brave old 
yeteran’s hands. ‘Those who are anxious to 
know what this young spirit did for his Church 
and country during the short time that elapsed 
before his martyrdom, will find much to interest 
them in The Life and Letters of James Renwick, 
Edinburgh, 1893, as also in his own work, the Jn- 
formatory Vindication, which we hope to issue soon. 
Meanwhile, if we are justified in comparing him to 
Elisha, we are equally so in speaking of Cargill 
as the Elijah of the Covenant, who often said of 
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himself that “it was well won that was won off 
the flesh,” and of whom it was also said by others 
that “ preaching and praying went best with him 
when his danger and distress were the greatest.” 

A man of genius has said that one could not open 
his lips or put pen to paper if he were bound to 
say only what nobody else has said. We do not 
presume to deny that in the previous pages we 
have recorded many things with which our readers 
were already familiar, and that, indeed, little has 
been said for which the claim of novelty or origin- 
ality can be advanced. But remembering Rus- 
kin’s saying, that the greatest thing a human soul 
ever does in this world is to see something and 
to tell what it saw in a plain way, we have en- 
deavoured to present our readers with a plain, 
unvarnished narrative of a good man’s life, and 
labours, and sufferings in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. The business of history, it has 
been truly remarked, is not merely to record, 
but to interpret ; it involves not only a clear 
conception and a lively exposition of events and 
characters, but a sound, enlightened theory of 
individual and national morality. This we now 
leave to our readers to work out and apply for 
themselves, entreating them to remember that 
the debt we owe to our fathers for their faithful 
contendings and sufferings is a great one, which 
we should be glad, in our altered circumstances, 
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to honour in ways which God’s Providence and 
Spirit will make plain to us, and that, while every 
new age has its peculiar difficulties and dangers, 
we need never despair of the triumph of truth 
over error, and freedom over tyranny. Truth, 
like the sun, submits to be obscured, but only 
for a time ; and 


‘* Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though bafiled oft, is ever won.” 


Cargill was a man of his own time, as we all are, 
circumscribed in thought and action by the ideas 
and spirit of his age, and therefore liable in 
some respects to be misjudged by us, and to be 
unjustly condemned for unreasonable obstinacy 
and intolerance. But in spite of much imperfec- 
tion, which no one would have been more ready 
to acknowledge than himself, we hear in his 
earnest contendings, even unto death, the eternal 
voice of humanity ever struggling against 
tyranny, which is of the devil, and for liberty, 
which is of God. And we are not worthy of the 
noble heritage, which he and others by their 
faithfulness have secured and handed down to 
us, unless, when the occasion calls for it, we too 
are willing to suffer the loss of all things for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our 
Lord ! 
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Those of our readers who feel disposed to 
blame us for our sympathy with traitors, ought 
in fairness to remember that the rebellion in 
which Cargill and his friends took so prominent a 
part culminated a few years later in the Revolu- 
tion Settlement, and that what they did and 
strove to do was then repeated and ratified by 
the nation at large. It is true that Charles II. 
was never the religious bigot that James became, 
and that, nominally at least, he remained a Pro- 
testant until the end. But he was none the less 
a tyrant who had broken his most sacred pro- 
mises and trampled on the liberties of his sub- 
jects, as well as a shameless profligate, whose life 
was a source of weakness and pollution to the 
whole nation. “The one thing,” says Green in 
his History of the English People (Vol. V1., 175), 
‘“‘he seemed in earnest about was sensual pleasure, 
and he took his pleasure with a cynical shame- 
lessness, which roused the disgust even of his 
shameless courtiers. Mistress followed mistress, 
and the guilt of a troop of profligate women 
was blazoned to the world by the gift of titles 
and estates.” 

Moreover, with few exceptions, the men by 
whom he was served, especially in Scotland, 
were, like their master, preeminent in profligacy 
and cruelty. Of Claverhouse and the bloody 
Mackenzie the next of our series will afford a 
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better opportunity to speak the truth, but as we 
read of Middleton and Lauderdale at the head 
of the Government, and of Turner and Dalziel 
as their willing tools, we are easily reminded of 
the saying of a philosopher, that the meanest 
reptiles are found at the summit of the loftiest 
pillars. Instead, therefore, of blaming Cargill 
and those who companied with him for their 
overt acts of rebellion, we should rather thank 
God that in such an age there were even a few 
who had the manliness and courage to assert a 
people’s right, the right supreme, to make, and 
also unmake their kings, and who did not shrink, 
for their country’s and their Church’s sake, to 
lay down their lives on the altar of sacrifice. 
Among those, however, who, in the light of 
subsequent events, are now prepared to justify 
the Cameronians for their treasonable conduct, 
there are doubtless many who still blame them 
for their separation from the great body of the 
Presbyterians, and for the extreme measures 
they pursued. For such it would be well to 
remember, that, in estimating what may now 
appear to us as trifles, we should always make 
allowance for the angle at which, and for the 
light in which, these minute points are seen. 
Besides in every great cause are there not 
some who lead that others may follow, and 
who have to pay the penalty of their greater 
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zeal and urgency in misrepresentation and re- 
proach? In that age, therefore, of strife and 
confusion, when the law of religious toleration 
was not yet either understood or practised by 
Presbyterians any more than by Episcopalians 
or Independents, can we wonder that the religion 
and patriotism of some good men possessed a 
stern and almost an exclusive spirit, or can we 
deny that these were the men who led the 
nation from darkness into light, and from 
oppression into liberty ? 


‘* We write of days that will not come again, 
Not in our time: the dream of Cameron 
Is now a dream no longer: and the night 
Is over, with its beacons in the dark. 
Look you, who follow to the heritage 
Of a fair day, that you be worthy those 
Who conquered it for you against the world.* 





* The Disciples, by H. E, Hamilton King. 
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RUTHERGLEN Testrmony, 1679. 


As the Lord hath been pleased to keep and preserve 
his interest in this land, by the testimony of faithful 
witnesses from the beginning, so some in our days 
have not been wanting, who, upon the greatest of 
hazards, have added their testimony to the testimony 
of those who have gone before them, and who have 
suffered imprisonments, finings, forfeitures, banish- 
ment, torture, and death from an evil and perfidious 
adversary to the Church and kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the land. Now we being pursued by 
the same adversary for our lives, while owning the 
interest of Christ, according to His Word and the 
National and Solemn League and Covenants, judge it 
our duty (though unworthy, yet hoping we are true 
members of the Church of Scotland) to add our testi- 
mony to those ef the worthies who have gone before 
us, in witnessing against all things that have been 
done publicly in prejudice of his interest, from the 
beginning of the work of reformation, especially from 
the year 1648 downward to the year 1660. But 
more particularly those since, as 

1. Against the Act Rescissory, for overturning the 
whole covenanted reformation. 
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2. Against the Acts for erecting and establishing of 
abjured prelacy. 

3. Against that Declaration ‘imposed upon, and 
subscribed by, all persons in public trust, where the 
Covenants are renounced and condemned. 

4, Against the Act and Declaration, published at 
Glasgow, for outing of the faithful ministers who 
could not comply with prelacy, whereby three hundred 
and upwards of them were illegally ejected. 

5. Against that presumptuous act for imposing an 
holy anniversary day, as they call it, to be kept 
yearly upon the 29th of May, as a day of rejoicing 
and thanksgiving for the king’s birth and Restora- 
tion ; whereby the appointers have intruded upon 
the Lord’s prerogative, and the observers have given 
the glory to the creature that is due to our Lord 
Redeemer, and rejoiced over the setting up an usurp- 
ing power to the destroying the interest of Christ in 
the land. 

6. Against the explicatory Act, 1669, and the sacri- 
legious supremacy enacted and established thereby. 

Lastly. Against the Acts of Council, their warrants 
and instructions for indulgence, and all other their 
sinful and unlawful Acts, made and executed by 
them, for promoting their usurped supremacy. 

And, for confirmation of this our testimony, we do 
this day, being the 29th of May, 1679, publicly at 
the Cross of Rutherglen most justly burn the above- 
mentioned Acts, to evidence our dislike and testimony 
against the same, as they have unjustly, perfidiously, 
and presumptuously burned our sacred Covenants. 

And, we hope, none will take exception against 
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our not subscribing this our testimony, being so 
solemnly published ; since we are always ready to do 
in this as shall be judged necessary by corsent of the 
rest of our suffering brethren in Scotland. 


Sanqunar Decrararion, 1680. 


Tt is not amongst the smallest of the Lord’s mercies 
to this poor land, that there have been always some 
who have given their testimony against every course 
of defection (that many are guilty of), which is a token 
for good, that He doth not as yet intend to cast us off 
altogether, but that He will leave a remnant in whom 
He will be glorious, if they, through His grace, keep 
themselves clean still, and walk in His way and 
method, as it has been walked in and owned by Him 
in our predecessors of truly worthy memory, in their 
carrying on of our noble work of reformation, in the 
several steps thereof, from popery, prelacy, and like- 
wise erastian supremacy, so much usurped by him, 
who (it is true so far as we know) is descended from 
the race of our kings, yet he hath so far deborded 
from what he ought to have been, by his perjury and 
usurpation in church matters, and tyranny in matters 
civil, as is known by the whole land, that we have 
just reason to account it one of the Lord’s great con- 
troversies against us, that we have not disowned him 
and the men of his practices (whether inferior magis- 
trates or any other), as enemies to our Lord and His 
crown, and the true Protestant and Presbyterian 
interest in thir lands, our Lord’s espoused bride and 
church. Therefore, although we be for government 
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and governors, such as the Word of God and our Cove- 
nant allows, yet we for ourselves, and all that will 
adhere to us, as the representatives of the true Pres- 
byterian kirk, and covenanted nation of Scotland, 
considering the great hazard of lying under such a 
sin any longer, do by thir presents disown Charles 
Stuart, that has been reigning (or rather tyrannizing, 
as we may say) on the throne of Britain these years 
byegone, as having any right, title to, or interest in 
the said crown of Scotland for government, as for- 
feited several years since by his perjury and breach 
of covenant both to God and his kirk, and usurpation 
of his crown and royal prerogatives therein, and 
many other breaches in matters ecclesiastic, and by 
his tyranny and breach of the very leges regnandt in 
matters civil, For which reason we declare, that 
several years since he should have been denuded of 
being king, ruler or magistrate, or of having any 
power to act, or to be obeyed as such. As also, we 
being under the standard of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Captain of salvation, do declare a war with such a 
tyrant and usurper, and all the men of his practices, 
as enemies to our Lord Jesus Christ, and His cause 
and Covenants; and against all such as have 
strengthened him, sided with, or any wise acknow- 
ledged him in his tyranny, civil or ecclesiastic, yea, 
against all such as shall strengthen, side with, or any 
wise acknowledge any other in the like usurpation 
and tyranny, far more against such as would betray 
or deliver up our free reformed mother-kirk unto the 
bondage of Anti-Christ the Pope of Rome. And by 
this we homologate that testimony given at Ruther- 
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glen, the 29th of May, 1679, and all the faithful 
testimonies of those who have gone before, as also 
of those who have suffered of late. And we do dis- 
claim that Declaration published at Hamilton, June, 
1679, chiefly because it takes in the king’s interest, 
which we are several years since loosed from, because 
of the foresaid reasons, and others, which may after 
this (if the Lord will) be published. As also, we dis- 
own, and by this resent the reception of the Duke of 
York, that professed Papist, as repugnant to our 
principles and vows to the most high God, and as 
that which is the great, though not alone, just re- 
proach of our kirk and nation. We also by this pro- 
test against his succeeding to the crown, and (against) 
whatever has been done, or any are essaying to do in 
this land (given to the Lord) in prejudice of our work of 
reformation. And to conclude, we hope after this 
none will blame us for, or offend at our rewarding 
those that are against us, as they have done to us, as 
the Lord gives opportunity. This is not to exclude 
any that have declined, if they be willing to give 
satisfaction according to the degree of their offence.— 
Given at Sanquhar, June 22nd, 16380. 
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IMPORTANT PUBLIC EVENTS AND DATES. 


Reign of Charles II., 

The Pensionary Parliament, 
Conventicles Act for England, 
The Five Mile Act for England, 
Great Plague of London,... 
Great Fire of London, 
Pentland Rising, ... 

Paradise Lost Panlisned ss 

First Indulgence, ... 

Second Indulgence, 

Test Act, ihe 

Death of Milton, ... 

Pilgrim’s Progress pablicked: 


A.D. 
1660-85 
1661-79 

. 1664 

. 1665 

. 1665 

.. 1666 

28th Nov., 1666 
. 1667 

. July, 1669 

. Sept., 1672 


. 29th March, 1673 


... 1674 
... 1675 


Prineess Mary married to William of Orange, 


Popish Plot, 

Habeas Corpus Act, 
Sharp’s murder, 

Rutherglen Testimony, . 
Claverhouse’s defeat at Daaociee 
Battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
Third Indulgence,... 
Sanquhar Declaration, 
Cameron killed at Airsmoss, 
Torwood Excommunication, 
Cargill’s execution, 
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3rd May, 1679 
29th May, 1679 
3rd June, 1679 
22nd June, 1679 
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. Sept., 1680 
27th July, 1681 
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‘* Mr. Carslaw is fit for this work, and this work is worthy 
of him.” —Expository Times. 


** Admirably written and well-informed.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“A delightful little book.” —Literary World. 

*“*A capital account of the career of the sturdy Scots 
minister.” —Aookseller. 


** Not only a pen portrait of this Hero of the Covenant, but 
a concisely graphic picture of the times in which he lived.” — 
Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. 

“A volume which deserves a wide circulation.” —T7he 
People’s Journal. 

“* Most readable, and as a help to the full understanding of 
the Covenanting days—of high value.”—Glasgow Daily Mail. 

** Beautifully written and chastely got up.”——Primitive 
Methodist, 

*‘An interesting production, combining biography with 
history.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

“A work for which Mr. Carslaw is well-qualified,”— 
Scotsman. 

‘“ An interesting historical and character sketch of the life 
and times of one of the broadest minded and most widely 
respected of the Covenanting ministers.” —Zyvening Citizen. 

“* An excellent picture of the man and his times.”—Z/gin 
Courant, 

“ Admirably written and gives a very lucid and instructive 
review of the times in which Guthrie lived.” —A7/marnock 
Standard. 
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